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A Weekly Review of Literature and . ie if "Key 


oar i: on NEW YORK 4 DECEMBER R18o7 a, Aa a 
cies as . : \ 
THE DECEMBER NUMBER { 
OF THE “ 
North American Review 
CONTAINS: 


Why Homicide has Increased in the United States—I. 
, By Professor CESARE LOMBROSO. 


Psychology of Golf ‘ ‘ , ; ‘ . Dr. Louis Robinson 
The Census of 1900 . ; ; . The Hon. Robert P. Porter 
Edmund Burke and His Abiding itiaiien : , , J. O’Connor Power 


England’s Absorption of Egypt. 


By the Hon. FREDERIC C. PENFIELD, 
Late United States Diplomatic Agent in Egyft. 


The Dream of Navigators R ' Capt. A. S. Crowninshield, U. S. N 
Tennyson in the Isle of Wight ° , ° ° William H. Rideing 
The Engineer and His War Engine . ° ; Prof. R. H. Thurston 
Officers in the French Army : , ; , , . Albert D. Vandam 


The National Government and the Public Health. 


By Dr. J. H. GIRDNER; Dr. ALVAH H. DOTY, Health Officer of the Port of New York; and Dr. C. M. 
7 DRAKE, Chief Surgeon of the Southern Railway. 





The Legality of Progressive Taxation R ' ; Max West 
How to Reform Our Financial System . . ; : C. B. Farwell 
Advantages of Hawaiian Annexation i a . : ' : : A. C. James 
50 Cents a Copy; $5.00 a Year. Sold by all Newsdealers. 
The North American Review, - 291 Fifth Avenue, New, York. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company’s 
HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS 


“HEIRLOOMS IN MINIATURES 


By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton. With a chapter on Miniature Painting by Emily Drayton Taylor. With frontispiece in color 
and over ninety finely executed reproductions of the best examples of Colonial, Revolutionary and modern miniature painters. 
Ornamental buckram, gilt top, deckel edges, $3.00; three-quarters levant, $6.00. 


Anne Hollingsworth Wharton has produced a volume on Miniatures, their painters, and the distinguished old families who 
possessed them, which will fascinate readers who have hitherto dealt only with the more homely side of the Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary eras. The volume is full of effective reproductions of miniature likenesses of the past generations, anc it is rendered of 
present value to the many now engaged in this exquisite art by a chapter onthe technique of miniature painting by Emily D. Taylor, 
whose lovely work has recently been crowned by appearance in the Paris Salon. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND MANNERS IN COLONIAL TIMES 


By Sydney George Fisher. Illustrated with four photogravures and numerous head and tail sketches in each \volume. 
volumes, Satine, in a box, $3.00; half calf or half morocco, $6.00. 


WITH FEET TO THE EARTH 


By Charles M. Skinner, author of ‘‘ Myths and Legends of Our Own Land,” etc. Buckram, ornamental, gilt top, deckel edges, 
$1.25. 


ABBOTT'S FIRESIDE AND FOREST LIBRARY 
Travels in a Tree Top The Freedom of the Fields 


With frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens, and three photogravures in each volume. Two volumes in a box. 
$3.00; half calf or half morocco, $6.00. Sold separately or in sets. 


PICTURESQUE BURMA, PAST AND PRESENT 


Illustrated with upwards of eighty reproductions of photographs and sketches, including many full-page 
pictures, about twelve photogravures and two maps. Super royal 8vo, cloth, ornamental, deckel edges, gilt top, $7.50. 
Published in connection with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., London. 


LIFE OF WAGNER 


lliustrated with many photogravures, portraits, scenes from the operas, etc. Royal octavo 
Handsomely bound, $7.50. Published in connection with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., London. 


STORIES OF FAMOUS SONGS 


By S. J. Adair Fitzgerald. Crown octavo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00; half levant, $4.50. 


THE EPIC OF SOUNDS 


An Elementary Interpretation of Wagner's ‘‘ Nibelungen Ring.” By Freda Winworth. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF LORD BYRON 


Edited by Thomas Moore. A New Edition, with twenty-four illustrations. Four volumesina box. 12mo. Cloth, $6.00. 


CURIOSITIES OF POPULAR CUSTOMS 
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And of Rites, Ceremonies, Observances, and Miscellaneous Antiquities. By William S. Walsh. Illustrated. Uniform ¢ 
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Two 


Buckram, extra, 


By [irs. Ernest Hart. 


By Houston Stewart Chamberlain. 


with *‘ Handy Book of Literary Curiosities.”” Half morocco, $3.50. Vol. 16 in Reader's Reference Library. 


CHAMBERS’S CONCISE BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


Uniform with Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer. Crown 8vo. Half morocco, $3.50. Vol. 15 in Reader's Reference Library. 


A HUMOROUS HISTORY OF GREECE 


Being a Comic History of Greece from the Earliest Times to the Death of Alexander. By Charles M. Snyder. With illustra- 
tions by F. McKernan, John Sloan, and W. M. Goodes. Crown octavo. Cloth, $2.00. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION NEW JUVENILES 
THE GENERAL’S DOUBLE. By Captain Charles King, | THREE PRETTY MAIDS. By Amy E. Blanchard. With 
U.S.A., author of ‘‘ Captain Blake,” etc., etc. With illus- l : q a 
po a by J. Steeple Davia. 12mc. Cloth, $1.25. ernest Alice Barber Stephens. Illustrated. 12mo 
THE HERMIT OF NOTTINGHAM. (A Novel. By Charles | tHe FLAME FLOWER AND OTHER STORIES. Written 
~ cg thence — Wooing,” ete. and illustrated by Jas. F. Sullivan. With ninety illustra- 
KING WASHINGTON. A Romance of the Hudson. By —— a a a 
Adelaide Skeel and William H. Brearley. 12mo. | MEG LANGHOLME. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
CHALMETTE. By Clinton Ross, author of ‘‘ The Scarlet THE LOST GOLD OF THE MONTEZUMAS By w.0 
a. Stoddard. _A Story of the Alamo. | With illustrations by 
THE PRIDE OF THE MERCERS. By T. C. DeLeon, Charles H. Stephens. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


author of ‘‘Creole and Puritan,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, deckel | ROVER’S QUEST. By Hugh St. Leger, with six illustra- 
edges, $1.25. tions. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Upon receipt of card mentioning this Journal we will take pleasure in sending you our Illustrated Christmas Catalogue. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Doubleday & McClure 


Co. 


Have now begun the publishing of books which will be selected and 
edited on the same lines that have brought McCLURE’S MACAZINE its 
sale of 300,000 copies monthly. The following are some of their pop- 
ular books now ready and for sale at all places where books are sold: 





StH THOUSAN 


D PRINTING 


BIRD NEICHBORS 


WITH 51 SUPERB FULL PAGE 
LIFE SIZE. TEXT BY NE 


PICTURES IN COLOR, MANY OF THEM 
LTJE BL\ANCHAN, INTRODUCTION 


BY JOHN BURROUGGS. 
John Burroug’s. the highest authority on this subject, who has alsé read 


and annotated the text, says: 


“ When I began the study of birds I had access toa co 


ently stimulated my interest in the puri 


Coa 1 could act tabe Audubon wt 


py of Audubon, which 
suit, but I did not have the g'ase, 


ith me on my walks, as the reader may thix« voiwme, 


and he will find these colored plates as helpful as those of Audubon or Wilson.” 
THIS #OOK MAKES THE IDENTIFICATION OF OUR BIRDS SIMPLE 
AND POSITIVE, EVEN TO THE UNINITIATED, THROUGH CERTAIN 
UNIQUE FEATURES. Royal octavo, $2, 





26rn THOUSAND 
TALES FROM 
McCLURE’S 


This set of 4 volumes contains the 
best short stories published in this 
Inagazine, which of all others has 
been famous for spirited, wholesome 
tales.. The volumes are illustrated 
and arranged as follows : 

Vol.I. Romance Vol. IIL The West 
Vol. If. Humor. Vol IV. Adventure 
2 cents cloth. 50 cents full leather. 

The |, volumes in wooden box. cloth, 4 
vols, 81.00. Full flexible leather, 82.00. 





16TH THOUSAND 
LITTLE MASTER- 


PIECES 
EDITED BY . - BLISS PERRY 
The beginning of acollection of books 
of the 4 ong standing in literature, 
well set forth, in good readable type 
and on rough-edged paper, with pho- 
togravure portrait frontixpieces and 


‘tastefully bound. The volumes now 


ready are 
Poe. Irving. Hawthorne. 
The Set of three na d 
box, cloth, 90 cents. Flexible leather, 
3 vole,, 81.80. 
Also sold separately. 





2no0 EDITION READY 
PRINCE UNO 
UNCLE Frank's VISIT TO FAIRYLAND 
This story was first told under ex- 
traordinary circumstances. A little 
boy, the writer’s nephew, was dan- 
gerously ill 

The crisis was reached one Sunday 
morning. In order that he might 
endure the extreme suffering, it was 
a that his mind should be 
diverted. Before the sun should be 
set he would either be convalescent 
or past aete. 

“Uncle Frank,” was the early 
morning greeting on that fateful 
day, ** please te!l me a fairy story, 
a it exciting, for it does hurt 
80 

The story came to an end as night 
fell, and the. sick little auditor was 
quiet in restful slumber. The crisis 
had passed and the battle had been 
won, 

There are more than one hundred 
charming iljustrations by W. D. 
Stevens. Bound in strong decorated 
covera, 12mo, $1 25. 











ADE LUXE NURSERY 
BOOK 


“A Book of Nursery Rhymes.” 


Limited edition of 1,080 copies bound 
in unique wood cover. 


The water colors are by a famous 
English artist, Francis D, Bedford. 
The printing has been done from 
the original color blocks by Edmund 
Evans, in London. 


There being but 1,030 numbered 
copies printe! for America, each 
copy has a value for all time. Kiily 
application to us or your bookseller 
is suggested. 


Quarto, $1 50. 








66TH THOUSAND READY 
HOW TO BUILD A 
HOME: By F.C. Moore 


While there are dozens of books giv- 
ing endless designs for houses, there 
is only now just issued a book which 
tells ‘* How to Buiid a Home.” 

Through its aid extras, the bane of 
the inexperienced, can be avoided, 
as it tells fully of all that is necessary 
in making contracts and specifica- 
tions. Is will peomaes the building of 
smoking fireplaces. 


From Edward W. Bok, editor of the 
“Ladies’ Home Journal,” who has 
used the book in connection witb the 
building of his own house: “I think 
it a perfect little schoolmaster for 
house-builders. It has helped me un- 
mistakably in building my house and 
> helped me where other books failed.” 
Bound in unique wood covers, $1 00. 





HYMNS THAT HAVE 
HELPED 
CompPpiLep By W. T. Sreap. 


WITH AN AMERICAN INTRODUC- 
TION AND ADDITIONS 


“The songs of the English speak- 
ing people,” says Mr. Stead in his 
preface, ‘tare for the most part 
hymns.” 

Mr. Stead has collected the hymns 
of the [pone and added the testi- 
mony of those who have felt their in- 
fluence and power. Among the 
hymns are the world’s great favor 
ites. In all cases the best text is 
given and often in several languages 
—as many as six languages are rep- 
resented. 


Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents, 





TALES OF THE REAL 
CYPSY: By Paul 
Kester 


These tales of the road and open 
country. of the van, tent and camp 
fire, strike an entirely new note in 
American literature. The wild, free 
QGvpsy life as it really exists among 
the 5,000,000 or more of these Ish- 
maelites, now wandering over the 
face of the earth is depicted by Mr. 
Kester. 


In tasteful cloth binding, 12mo, $1.00.. 








TRUE DETECTIVE 
STORIES 


FROM THE PINKERTON ARCHIVES 
By .'. . CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


The stories are statements of actual 
fact repeated without any exaggera- 
tion or false coloring Mr. Moffett is 
able to give, by the help of the Pink- 
erton agency, the inside facts of many 
famous cases. 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.00. 


THRO’ LATTICE 
WINDOWS 


Dr. W. J. Dawson, an English clergy- 
man, has written a book of remark- 
able quality The collections of short 
stories which of recent years had the 
greatest sale were of the so calied 
Scotch school and had this intimate 

ortrayal of character which we find 

n ‘Thro’ Lattice Windows,” lacking 
the difficult dialect. These tales of 
reallife (in a way related to each 
other) by Dr, Dawson, give a faithful 
picture of small village life in Eng- 
land, new to American readers. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 

Dr. Robertson Nicoll in the British 

Weekly: 
* In England and America there are 
many discerning readers who recog- 
nize in him one of the few writers 
who may add something permanent 
to our literature ” 








20 EDITION PRINTING 
TAKEN FROM LIFE 
There is given here the cleverest 
poems printed in ‘‘ Life,” making a 
charming little gift book. Among 
the authorities represented are: 
P. DANA W. 8. MOODY 
METCALFE TOM MASSON 
HARRY ROMAINE 


IRWIN BEAUMONT 
And among the illustrators : 
Cc. D. GIBSON KAPLAN 
CHARLES H. JOHNSON 
MISS WOOD 
A. VAN SCHAIK 
A. D, BLASHFIELD 


The binding is attractive and ‘he price 
low, Ti cents Full lea:her binding $1 50. 
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A BOOK FOR HORSE LOVERS 

WHIP AND SPUR 
BY COL. GEORGE E. WARING, JR. 
Col. Waring has been not only a 
lover of horses, but one who un- 
derstands them and a reader 
and student of horse character. 
Vix, the chief character of the 
book, was rescued from a life of 
drudgery attached toa New York 
cart and showed in later life that 
she was fitted for better things. 





One volume, 12mo, $1.00. 





Third Edition Printed Before Publication. 
A NEW BOOK BY THE EDITOR OF 
DAILY STRENGTH FOR 
DAILY NEEDS 


PRAYERS ANCIENT 
AND MODERN 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED FOR DAILY 
SE. 


A book for every day in the year. 
The editor has endeavored to bring 
together the simplest and mort beau- 
titul prayers of all times and all 
creeds, from St. Augustine to K L. 
Stevenson. The wlume is beauti- 
fully printed, and bound in severa 
styles for the holidays: 

In various bindings, clo‘h, red edges, 
$100; white cloh. $1 25; ble Mo- 


rocen, $2 00 : padded ca) f, 3 00; crushed 
Levant. $3 50. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE—AIl books by HENRY GEORGE are now published ‘by The Doubleday 
McClure Co. In January will be issued his last and greatest work, entitled ‘‘ The Science of Political Economy,” upon which 


he spent six yeare. 


Progress and Poverty, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 25 cents, 
A Perplexed Philosopher. 12mo. cloth, $1.00; paper, 2% cents. 


Secial Problems. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 


paper. % cents, 


Protection or Free Trade! 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 25 cents. 


Phe, Land Question. Paper, 20 cents. 


Property in Land. A Controversy with the Duke of Argyll Paper 


20 cents. 


The Condition of Labor. An Open Letter to Pope Leo XIII. 1%mo, 
cloth, 75 cents; paper, 30 cents. : 


rty in Land, The Condition of Labor. and The Land Question 
nd together in one volume, 12mo, cloth, $1 00; paper, 


cents. + 





DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO., Publishers, 


141-165 East 25th Street, New York. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 





WORKS OF FICTION. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


PORTS AND POBTRY. 





The Old Santa Fe 
Trail. 


The Story of a Great Highway 


By Col. Henry Inman, late of 
the U. S. Army. With eight 
Full-page illustrations by FRrep- 
ERIC REMINGTON in Photo- 
gtavure, and numerous appro- 
priate Initials and Tail-pieces, 
specially prepared for this book, 


a Map of the Trail, and a Portrait 
of Col. Inman. 
Cloth, Svo. 
Price, $3.50. 


The New York Tribune gave 
‘this book a long illustrated review, 
from which we quote: 


** Starting out to write a history 
of the Santa Fe trail from just be- 
fore the time in the early twenties 
when wagon trains took the place 
of mules, Colonel Inman tries 

historical and consecutive, 
but he soon yields to the tempta- 
tion to drop into plainsman’s yarns, 
and to write as though he were 
amusing the listeners around a 

re. It is not in the least to 
his discredit. The book is the 
better for its informality. 

“It is deep significant, ‘deeply 
in the charm of Colo- 
mel rem tar book lies in its clear 
eeflection of that raw material out 
of which Bret Harte has woven 
the romance of the West.” 


It seems, in short, that all the 
critics with the Sun, which 
says: ‘It is safe to say that every 
one who reads it will find it one of 
the most i books that 
ever came from the pen of an 
American Army Officer.” 

A large edition was prepared, 
Tbut orders in advance of issue 
-exhausted it and a greater part of 
:@ second edition, which has since 
been prepared. 

@ld English Love Songs. 
Ailustrated by Geo, Warton Ep- 

WARDS, 

Cloth, Cr. Svc. 

Price, $2.00 
‘The Story of Gladstone’s Life 
By Josrm McCaxruy, M, P....$6.00 


Birdcraft. 
By Masa O, Waicur..........$2.50 


Corleone, 


The Last of the Saracinesca 
Series. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 

Two volumes in a neat box. 

Cloth, 16mo. 
Price, $2.00 

This is certainly one of the 
most intensely interesting of Mr. 
Crawford’s novels, and it is a part 
of his creed that a novel should 
above all else interest and enter- 
tain. 

The Chicago Tribune's critic 
declares that he has never written 
a greater novel. 

The New York Times says: 
“The plot is a masterly one, 
bringing at almost every page a 
fresh surprise, keeping the reader 
in suspense to the very end.” 

It is a story of the Sicilian 
mafia, and that of course means 
tragedy deep and dark. Yet the 
book has a happier ending than at 
first seems possible. 


In the Permanent Way. 


By Frora Annie STEESL......... $1.50 
The Choir Invisible. 
By Jamas Lane Atten..........$1.50 
On Iany Seas. 
gg B. Witutams (Herbert E, Ham- 
eee ce ececcccccccces coves $1.50 





Yankee Ships and 
Yankee Sailors. 


Tales of 1812. By JaMES 
Barnes, Author of ‘‘ Naval 
Engagements of the War of 


1812,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo. 
Price, $1.50 


A collection of stories for boys 
told in a breezy, attractive style, 
yet with no taint of affectation or 
superfluity of nautical terms. 


Yet it is the old time sailor of 
the days of the press gang whom 
we see here, the time when a naval 
battle was not an affair of dynamite 
guns at long range, but a scramble 
of hand-to-hand fighting, with 
many chances for the bravest. 


The boys will be glad to know 
these famous sailor heroes and will 
have a new interest in the history 
of their country. 


Wild Neighbors. 


By Ernest InGersott.......... 


Citizen Bird. 
By Masat O. Wricut 
and Dr, Extior Covzs...... $1.50 net: 


Singing Verses for Children. 


By Lyp1a Avery Coon.ey..$2.00 net, 


- $1.50 





Send for The MacMillan Company’s 


Illustrated Christmas Catalogue, 
or ask your bookseller for it. 





The Temple Dramatists 


Cloth, 45c.; Leather, 6gc. each. 
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The Bon-Mot Series. 


Royal 32mo, gilt, 75 cents each. 
Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 


Decorated by Ausrey Brarnsiey. 


Bon-Mots of 
Sydney Smith and Sheridan. 
Chas. Lamb and Dougias Jerrold. 
Samuel Foote and Theodore Hook. 
The Eighteenth Century. 
The Nineteenth Century. 





For Sale by all Booksellers, or by the Publishers. 


Address 





Alfred 
Lord Tennyson. 


A [temoir. By His Son. 


Illustrated with Portraits, etc. 
Two volumes. Three editions 
have been sold already since its 
first publication in October, and 
a fourth is in preparation. 


Cloth, medium 8vo. 
Price, $10.00 net. 


There is no dissenting voice to 
the repeated remark that she book 
of the-year is the new volume on 
the life of Lord Tennyson. Zhe 
Times, New York, goes farther 
yet, and claims that it is ‘‘the 
biography, not only of the year, 
but of the decade.” Most of the 
reviewers frankly say that it is an 
embarrassment of riches, that they 
hardly know which to name as 
most valuable—the very consider- 
able amount of verse hitherto un- 
published, or the bits of personal 
comment, literary opinion and 
judgment of the very highest 
value of which the letters are full. 


Mr. Mabie sums the matter up 
in Zhe Outlook saying that there 
is so much of Tennyson himself in 
these pages that they ‘‘must be 
regarded as essentially his produc- 
tion, and ‘therefore as forming an 
integral part of his complete 
work.” The illustrations are an 
interesting feature of the work— 
steel engravings from the best 
photographs and portraits of the 
poet by famous artists, a facsimile 
of the MS. of ‘Crossing the 
Bar,” with others of equal inter- 
est. 


Golden Treasury of English 
Songs and Lysics. Second 
Series—lodern Poetry, 

By Francis T. PALGRAVE....,.... $1.00 


The Letters of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning...........$4.00 


The Complete Poems of Eliz- 
abeth — 
1.75 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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STAFF CONTRIBUTORS 


The Critic 


Published Weekly by The Critic Co. 287 Fourth Ave. New York 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE 


Dr. Charles C. Abbott Prof. F. W. Kelsey 
Frederic Bancroft University of Michigan 
University of Chicago Gerald Stanley Lee 
Dr. D. G. Brinton Admiral 8. B. Luce 
University of Pennsylvania Lucy Monroe 
George L. Beer J Herbert Morse 
Columbia University Atwood Pratt 
Howard Crosby Butler Gifford Pinchot 
Princeton University Jennette Barbour Perry 
Charles de Kay Roger Riordan 
Chester B. Fernald Dr. W. J. Rolfe 
W. I. Fletcher Theodore Stanton 
Amherst College Nathaniel Stephenson 
Col. Francis Vinton Greene Prof. N. 8. Shaler ‘. 
Rev. Dr, William Elliot Griffis. Harvard University 
Prof. George Hempl Ellen Burns Sherman 
University of Michigan Frank Dempster Sherman 
E. J. Harding Columbia University 
Charles M. Harvey J. Ranken Towse 
Prof. James A. Harrison A. 8. van Westrum 
University of Virginia - Dr. Clinton Wagner 
W. I. Henderson Rev. Charles James Wood 
Prof. A. V. W. Jackson John H. Woods 
Columbia University Prof. Charles A. Young 
Mary Cadwalader Jones Princeton University 
OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich Edward Everett Hale 
. C, Auringer, Joel Chandler Harris 
Mme. Blanc (“ Th. Bentzon”’) Mrs. Burton Harrison 
Noah Brooks Thomas A. Janvier 
Dr. Francis Brown Catherine A. Janvier 
Union Theological Sem’y Prof. T. R. Lounsbury 
John Burroughs Yale University 
Richard Burton Harriet Monroe 
Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler Elizabeth Robins Pennell 
Columbia University Alice Wellington Rollins 
John Vance Cheney Clinton Scollard 
Samuel V. Cole Edith M. Thomas 
Christine Ladd Franklin Henry van Dyke 
Henry B. Fuller Charles Dudley Warner 
Richard Watson Gilder Charles E. L. Wingate 
Louise Imogen Guiney 


" Indeed! Shall Christ not come again! 














From perfect love. 
Shown us Thy wisdom’s better path ;— 
How shall we hope to stay Thy wrath | 


Fulfilment 


Tuov living God, we know Thou art 
Within each truly humble heart: 
We know Thou dost not dwell apart 


Thy great love hath 


Hast Thou our brother’s pleadings heard, 
Since in our hearts the ancient word 
Of sacrifice hath once more stirred ? 


Had we forgot all pride of birth, 
Our offering were better worth 
Than kingship over sea and earth. 


When gav’st Thou us dominion, Lord ? 
Or gav’st us Thine almighty sword, 
Which we have seemingly restored ? 


We know Thou gav’st us length of days, 
Freedom to walk along the ways 
Of Thine own love,—and for Thy praise. 


We know, oh Lord! the passing hours 
Thine angels are, with awful powers 
To make Thy life at one with ours, 


. interval of ten years, one easily reaches the conclusion that 


Turee Dotiars A YEAR 
Ten Cents a Copy 


Yet spare us, Lord! if through the din 
Of wasteful wars we fail to win 
The way Tay wisdom leads us in. 


Thy fear hath shaken hands that reek 
With brother's blood, and still would seek 
To hold their birthright from the meek. 


Once more to us a voice is sent, 
Crying from out the wild, ‘‘ Repent, 
“Repent !” and evermore “ Repent !” 





















































Ah ! to repent were mere remorse, 
Without Thy love. A water-course 
May rise no higher than its source. 


Without thy law of love, O God! 
Well may we bend beneath the rod, 
Yea! bow our foreheads to the sod. 


Ye sons of Abraham’s true seed ! 
Beware! the boast of blood and breed 
Shall fail you in your utmost need. 


Up from these very stones shall rise 
True sons of God. Beneath these skies 
There is one only sacrifice. 


Hath He been offered up in vain, 
That Holy one! Or was he slain 


Have we forgot ? Shall we forget 
His law of love? O, live we yet 
Under the law of blood and sweat ? 


Thou God of Love, be with us still ; 

Maker of worlds, make Thou our will 

At one time Thine ; Thy law fulfill. 
MONTECITO, CALIFORNIA. A. BLair THAW. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
Since his first crude volume, printed when the poet was 
hardly turned of twenty, and long since put away among é 
the spiders, whose generations come and go with little to 
fear from the curious hand of man, Mr. Aldrich has passed 
to the front rank of our American verse-writers. Looking 
over this early volume and a second that followed with an 


a poet was not so much born as made. Diligence, a selec- 
tive judgment and a few artistic models were a large part of 
his outfit. 

Death and the West-Wind filled the semi-colonial at- 
mosphere. Wordsworth and Bryant dominated the younger 
generation of poets even as late as the Fifties. Maud and 
Lilian, with wind-blown tresses, followed in half-mourning. 
Tennyson’s was the prevailing genius. That Aldrich came 
from a seashore town in northern New England and passed 
by way of the counting-house into Bohemian obscurity in 
New York, did not make him over wholly into a Bohemian. 
New England, in those ante-bellum days, had a stronger 
hold on her children than she has since been able to. main- 
tain, and her seriousness of mood in the young poet was 
slow to give way before the endearing young charms of 
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the growing but still grassy metropolis. Her home-keeping 
sons, of Mr. Lowell's mood, were more frolicsome than her 
émigrés. They learned to toy with the dame’s curls and 
laugh in her face. And there was much to laugh at. Puri- 
tanism, which had made the air yellow, was passing. There 
was only a smell of sulphur left. But Transcendentalism had 
come and clearly expected to stay. If this was not ozone, 
it was a good imitation, and Boston, which now takes so 
kindly to mind-cure, took very kindly to the German phil- 
osopher 
‘* In whose mind all creation is duly respected 
As part of himself— just a little projected.” 

Transcendentalism, in spite of its promised permanence, 
passed, or seemed to pass, laughed away by the unregenerate. 
Lowell was in its atmosphere, but scarcely of it. He put 
on the singing robes, but soon saw the funny side of his 
fellow singers, had his quiet laugh, and went his way. When 
we live among people who unduly project themselves and 
call the result the outcome of the Creative energy, we can- 
not altogether repress our merriment. If the projection is 
one of the head, as sometimes in Boston, a less stimulating 
diet is recommended. If it is some grosser part that has 
“ gone before,” as often in our own metropolitan city, we 
know that the chief impulsive force is over-feeding and the 
sedentary pursuit of figuring on dividends; and the wise 
physician of the mind urges the excellence of mountain re- 
sorts or the saline virtues of anocean atmosphere. We have 
laughed away much that is beautiful, along with Transcen_ 
dentalism, and we are laughing too long—in the corner of 
the daily paper, in the comic weeklies, in the pages of the 
magazine, on the stage, almost in the pulpit. This is a re- 
action against a too serious age. Aristophanes laughed 
away Socrates, without making Athens better for it. Horace 
made fun of the dignities of old Rome, which were quite 
worth preserving. Hood tickled the fancy of Englishmen by 
quoting “ Wordsworth on a Lark.” Lowell had his merry 
gibe at the Transcendental philosophy. In each case the 
poet represented the reactionary spirit of his day. 

But Aldrich was not a laughing philosopher when he turned 
back to New England and sampled the hillsides for a sum- 
mer home. He soon became as good a Bostonian as the 
best—-in winter. 
path by which he came to the Beacon Street front and pos- 
sessed himself of as polished a poetical manner as ever made 
its bow on that Parnassian hill. The beginnings in the first 
volume of his verse present almost no evidence on which one 
could predicate a nascent poet. Academic verse of twenty 
is often better. Many a volume, such as the publishers put 
into the show windows nowadays, the work of young people 
fresh from college or the annex, might be searched with more 
hope of finding a “mute, inglorious Milton,” or, for that 
matter, a glancing-eyed bard of any of the degrees below 
Milton. The poet’s movement from so small a beginning 
has been a long and steady rise, until to-day the lover of 
good verse opens the magazine, if Mr. Aldrich’s name is in 
the table-of-contents, with a well grounded expectation that 
he will find in his verse the best thing of its kind in America. 
~ With all his earlier daintiness is associated of late a per- 
ception of what is more deeply permanent in the social mood. 
Love, gracefully touched, is sweet and wholesome—ah evety: 
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day, beattiful thing." Sentiment is natural and healthy 
Friendship is warmed at the fireside with a cheerful cup that 
sends no one home “supported.” Fancy, which is still airy, 
serves, like the red berries of autumn on a granite ledge, to 
adorn homely nature. It is still true that much the best of 
his verse is that which is least ambitious. If the Muse of 
Tragedy shall ever again visit New England—a thing which 
she has never yet willingly done—she will get at least as 
good entertainment at Ponkapog as at The Wayside Inn— 
perhaps even better; for Aldrich would with more consider- 
ation than Longfellow, get her out of the book-room 
** With an ambling pad pony to pace o’er the lawn.”’ 

If that movement isn’t sufficiently in the tragedy step, she 
can at least come upon some good situations and pick up 
some exquisite bits of blank-verse. 

At the head of all his later work, Mr. Aldrich might write 
“ Among my Books, with Excursions,” although there is no 
musty smell of books anywhere noticeable. Society verse 
it is in a measure, but the “ society” is that of the contem- 
plative man who has left the social follies behind him and 
stands observing from the library, with his finger the while 
between the pages of a book. It isn’t worth while to be 
lachrymose, is his healthy sentiment, though pervading his 
best things a tear survives for the disappointments of life. 
The poet has humor, or rather wit with a playful spirit in it, 
Not a Herrick, not an Anacreon, not a Horace: for his are 
not the sombre skies of England, the blue, divine deep of the 
Aigean, or the muddy flood of the Tiber; yet one can im- 
agine him under New England elms walking with and talk- 
ing acceptably to all three, while the autumn leaves are 
falling. 

A little of Bohemia survives as a reminiscence, a little of 
Beacon Street as a present fact, a glad escape from both as 
an abiding hope. The sea and the wind and rain still have 
charms that draw him back to youth and Portsmouth. In 
these latter days comes a growing gentleness of the heart. 
When he says Good-bye to the Muse—and one in the fifties 
is prone to tease the Muse occasionally in that way—he 
does it with genuine feeling and such an exquisite grace 
that the lady, if she is as wise as she is fair, will understand 
that she can “bank on him,” as the saying is, for some good 
yearstocome. May it be long before the time arrives when 
she shall find it necessary to respond to the sentiment in the 
closing lines of ‘‘ A Petition ” :— 

«« And when the hour strikes, as it must, dear Muse, 
I beg you, very gently break the news.” 


James HERBERT Morse. 





_ Literature 
fir. Roosevelt's ‘‘ American Ideals ’’ 

And Other Essays, By Theodore Roosevelt. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

In HIS Essay on “Administering the New York Police 
Force” Mr. Roosevelt has very neatly, but probably uncon- 
sciously, described himself ; for he is, indeed, judged by his 
writings as well as by his public record, “‘a man of properly 
robust character,” a man of “‘common sense, common hon- 
esty, courage, energy, resolution, readiness to learn, and a 
desire to be as pleasant with everybocy as is compatible with 
a strict performance of duty.” All these qualities are in evi- 
dence in thé‘fifteen magazine articles and addresses now 
gathered into one volume under the title of “ American Ideals 
and Other Essays.” He carries into. his literary ‘as well as 
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into his. political work a temperament joyous at once and em- 
phatic, with no drops of pessimism and no lack of a healthy 
effervescence. ad $3 w= 

It is a good thing to have had the “extraordinary slice of 
bread and butter” which birth and breeding insured to Mr. 
Roosevelt ; to have emerged, moreover, from the cloistered 
halls of a great university with unimpaired digestion, and 
with so little necessity in his constitution for the extraor- 
cour prop to courage required by the knight in the old bal- 


‘*To make him strong and mighty, 
He drank by the tale six pots of ale 
And a quart of agua vite.” 


It is true that the doughty Tammany warriors of Manhattan 
Isle, under the Raines Law denied their six pots of ale, were 
eventually to turn up on the battle-field and rout all their 
foes, including Mr. Roosevelt—foot, horse, and bicycle corps. 

Mr. Roosevelt has acquired a right, as few college men 
have, to express himself frankly on the futility of closet re- 
form and the necessity of a vigorous and positive assertion in 
action of the privileges of an American citizen, This right 
he uses to the full in his article on “The College Graduate 
and Public Life.” Most energetically he lays the scourge on 
that large class of. educated men who fail to acquaint them- 
selves with the duties of the citizen, or who, knowing the 
duties, spend election day at Tuxedo in evading the most 
obvious of them, The lack of interest in political movements 
is too common everywhere, and nowhere more common than 
in college circles. Intelligent interest there if anywhere 
should be looked for, and intelligent enthusiasm for the prin- 
ciples at stake in national elections should be sufficient to 
prevent any considerable body of college youth from taking 
two sides at once in such elections. Most inexcusable in a 
university man is the lack of a fundamental acquaintance 
with the machinery of government; but Mr. Roosevelt, in 
his enthusiasm for active work, hardly allows for another right 
possessed by every freeman—the right, that is, of every citi- 
zen to attack wrong and support justice in any manner suited 
to his temperament, inside the party caucus, if he likes, or 
at the polls, if that is more convenient. The vote which is 
silent is often as effective as the voice which mingles in the 
uproar of the caucus. Our American system shares in a way 
the merits of the jury trial, where the decision, after all the 
forensic discussion, is with the silent twelve. Not all can 
train with the band, or be captains of fifties, and since it 
seems to be settled that government by parties means gov- 
ernment within parties by majorities however obtained, it is 
not without some public advantages that the silent, obser- 
vant, intelligent, “struck ” jury should exist outside the cau- 
cus, True it is that this higher jury should get together and 
“ confer.” 

The management of parties has always been a business, 
and always will be—a business in which only a part of the 
people can engage actively, but it is not so unlike other forms 
of business that it cannot be held to the service of the 
community. Nowhere in active life is it thought necessary 
that all who are interested in any pursuit should take a hand 
in its management. We are all interested in being suitably 
and economically clothed, and we hold the cloth merchant 
to pretty strict account. We meet at the polls and, when 
the shoddy is too pronounced, the delinquent cloth-merchant 
succumbs to his rival. The primary has become the ele- 
mentary shop. It is well that as many good men as possible 
should go into its councils, but it isn’t altogether unmeet 
that some good and intelligent and patriotic men should stand 
outside—with the shillelah. Both good men and good women 
may find much to do outside. Some may stand guard at the 
church door to see that the minister doesn’t carry to the pul- 
pit the price of a Judas, Some may with great utility stand 
at the house door to keep out the unscrupulous newspaper. 

Perhaps Mr. Roosevelt was led to lay as. much stress as he 
does on this duty of educated men to act through the parties, 
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because he had himself felt the lash of an unjust criticism 
from college quarters. It is more likely, however, that he 
felt sympathy for an old college friend who in the exercise of 
his many public functions had been at one time severely 
handled in Massachusetts by a college criticism not alto- 
gether unintelligent or unpatriotic. If so, it was, on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s part, a manly act in a free fight. Mr. Rcosevelt 
has always to a marked degree been an open, honest fighter, 
and “as pleasant with everybody,” during that operation, 
‘as was compatible with a strict performance of duty.” 

His Americanism is a thing of temperament—splendidly 
exuberant, but still exuberant. One might contrast it with 
that of the late Secretary of State, another good man of the 
university circle, whose Americanism was less often on the 
lips, but was extremely effective in the Venezuela difficulty 
and in the Cuban problem. Mr. Roosevelt, who is easily 
carried off his feet, would advance the commercial idea in 
patriotic habiliments to the forefront of statecraft ; but there 
is an American manhood, taller by some inches, and of a 
consistency not compacted in the counting-house. Under 
the one form of statesmanship the jolly Jingo would go rat- 
tling round the world “from Europe to Cathay,” and every- 
where with a free fight on his hands. Under the other, 
America’s future would at least be consistent with its past— 
strong at home, secure in all its outlying interests, and, now 
and then, as the old song puts it, leaving 

‘*No fighting men abroad, no weeping maids at home,” 
and the world would in time satisfy itself that the Republican 
idea is not inimical to a wholesome statehood, honest, honor- 
able, dignified, firm, friendly. 

Such is the difference of temperaments. It is well that we 
have them all in fair play. Mr. Roosevelt's, as shown in 
these fifteen essays, is generous, enthusiastic, almost vinous. 
He is a splendid light-horse ranger, for which we thank God 
and are glad. 





Prof. Dowden's French Literature 
A History of French Literature. By Edward Dowden. D. Appleton & Co, 

It 1s a far cry from the Talks of Strasburg to the Essays of 
Ste.-Beuve, from 842 A. D. to 1850; and thesea that lies be- 
tween is like the prismatic sea in the last canto of the Paradiso, 
full of colors and shapes and forms, a veritable Vision of 
Mirza for plenitude and beauty. It seems difficult, if not 
impossible, to sail across this sea in a little volume-barque 
of a few hundred pages and describe characteristically the 
scenery of the infinite archipelago. Dante in his work 
uses the condensing agency of a poem and concentrates in a 
hundred cantos the history of a soul; but contrast @ soul 
with the thousand souls whose spiritual-literary history must 
be enclosed in a single volume that is to tell the story of the 
soul of France in these thousand years! The undertaking is 
audacious and the voyage is perilous, but Prof. Dowden is a 
navigator skilled in unknown seas and sets sail gallantly for 
the other shore. 

And not without success ; for, though the Professor is in 
no sense a specialist in French or in French literature, he is 
widely read in both, and has a fondness for the subject, and 
views it philosophically rather than microscopically. From 
this point of view his French Literature, though the work of 
a layman, isthe pleasantest book of its kind that has appeared 
in English,—not the brilliant book that Taine has made out 
of his English studies, nor the fascinating book that Brandes 
has made out of his Haupistrémungern, but a book readable, 
graphic, not overloaded with detail, not bristling with dates, 
beautifully printed in type that is a joy to the eye and there- 
fore a blessing to the myopic class to whom it is addressed, 
It is a book that can be held in the hand and read aloud 
with pleasure as a literary treat by an expertin style, master 
of charming words that come and go easily and of other 
literatures that serve for illustration, Easily avoiding ther 
omniscience that ’s literary conscience is teased with on 
is tor- 








the demoniacal possession with dates that 
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mented with, Prof. Dowden has read all the great authors, 
formed judicious opinions of them, made comprehensive 
surveys of the important centuries, fitted the bright figures 
in the proper places of his many-colored mosaic and left the 
darker ones for mere shading in cursory mention. Artistic 
proportion is thus maintained in his intellectual tessellation, 
and one gets an interesting piece of opus Alexandrinum in 
which luminous personalities like Corneille, Racine, Boileau, 
La Fontaine, Molitre, the great preachers, the great his- 
torians, the able critics and the finer poets stand forth and 
shine as they should amid the more or less inarticulate mul- 
titude of nobodies about them. This is what the busy man, 
—even the academic student,—stands most in want of, not a 
chronological chronicle, not a microcosm the size of a dew- 
drop swarming with literary animalcules, all requiring a mag- 
nifying-glass to be seen! Mr. Edmund Gosse, who is the 
godfather of this promising series of Short Histories of Great 
Literatures, is himself an expert in one or two of them, and 
seems to understand thoroughly how to popularize them in 
the sense in which Mr. Donald Mitchell has made such a 
delightful success in recent years of his literature work. 

While Prof. Dowden has not exactly written a “ French 
Lands, Letters, and Kings,” he makes a most interesting start 
in this direction, and discourses gracefully of the Beginnings 
of France, the National Epic, the Romances of Love and 
Courtesy, the fables and fud/iaux, the sermons, the medizval 
poets. Then he takes up Renaissance and Reformation, 
Piéiade group and Montaigne, about whose ‘smiling agnosti- 
cism ” he remarks that it “is conveyed in the most informal 
way, in a series of discourses that seem to wander at their 
own will, resembling a bright and easy conversation, vivid 
with imagery, enlivened by anecdote and citation, remi- 
niscences from history, observations of curious manners and 
customs, offering constantly to view the person of Montaigne 
himself in the easiest undress.” Montaigne, in fact, might 
be called the first gentleman of Frenchliterature. Views no 
less rare and humane are uttered about the equally wonder- 
ful geometry and prose style of Pascal :—‘‘ The union of the 
ardour of a poet or a saint with the scientific vigor of a 

at geometer, of wit and brilliance with a sublime pathos, 

among the inert phenomena in literature; all this and 
more is found in Pascal.” 

Dear old Corneille (“le bonhomme,” his contemporaries 
call him) comes in for a penetrating characterization—Cor- 
neille, whose glorious rant often turned into beautiful elo- 
quence, “ his dialogue of rapid statement and swift reply is 
like a combat with Roman short swords; in memorable 
single lines he explodes, as it were, a vast charge of latent 
energy, and effects a clearance for the progress of his 
action.” His mighty stride and seven-league boots are suc- 
ceeded by the silken slippers of Racine and the pointed pumps 
of Moliére, both classically bred, one in the atmosphere 
of Athens and Jerusalem, the other in the ruder air of Rome 
and the Palais. : 

Prof. Dowden gives his readers a delightful chapter on 
“Society and Public Life in Letters,” gathering under one 
cover as Ole Lukoie did his dream-children under the many- 
colored umbrella, the contrasting faces and figures of that 
Mephisto, La Rochefoucauld, Mme. de. Sévigné of the ever- 
babbling, ever-bubbling Letters, Mme. de Maintenon and 
Mme. de La Fayette, all of whom revolve about the Prince of 
Pessimists as tutelary geniuses about their monarch. 

The chapter on Boilea.. and La Fontaine might be called 
a chapter on Sunlight and Shadow. The bitter satirist and 
the bright fable-writer mutually set each other off as the rose 
and thethorn. Rivals for the same faufeui/ atthe Academy, 
rivals in reputation, the one is that vin sec, powerful but 
tonic, which invalids should take in homeopathatic doses; 
the other is the liquid gold of the Chateau Thierry where he 
was born. ‘‘ The genius of Boileau” (remarks Prof. Dow- 
den) “ was in a high degree intellectual, animated by ideas; 
but it is an error to suppose that a sensuous element is 
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absent from his verse. It is a verse of the classical school, 
firm and clear, but it addresses the ear with a studied har- 
mony, and what Boileau saw he could render into exact, 
definite, and vivid expression.” La Fontaine is a sort of 
Montaigne in verse, a wonderful Van Amburgh whose trained 
animals wrought the world to tears and laughter. His “ verse 
depends on no mechanical rules imposed from without; its 
life and movement come from within, and the lines vary, 
like a breeze straying among blossoms, with every stress or 
relaxation of the writer's mood. While La Fontaine derives 
much from. antiquity, he may be regarded as incarnating 
more than any other writer of his century the genius of 
France, exquisite in the proportion of his feeling and the ex- 
pression of feeling to its source and cause.” La Fontaine is 
the Eolian harp among the other harps of France. 

“To present Victor Hugo in a few pages is to carve a 
colossus on a cherrystone ’—a statement true of this whole 
charming cherrystone volume in its presentation of an entire 
literature in a nutshell, “To say that Hugo was the great- 
est lyric poet of France is to say too little; the claim that 
he was the greatest lyric poet of all literature might be 
urged. The power and magnitude of his song result from 
the fact that in it what is personal and what is impersonal 
are fused in one; his soul echoed orchestrally the orchestra- 
tions of nature and humanity.” 

And thus Prof. Dowden’s carnival procession of bright 
names and forms, contained in the garb of many centuries, 
moves swiftly along, becoming crowded only towards the 
end where great names come thick and fast and a Vallom- 
brosan multiplicity of intellectual wealth—“ the cattle on a 
— hills ” of sunny France—entangles the gay caval- 
cade, 

An admirable bibliography concludes the volume in which 
we have noticed only a rare misprint now and then: “cor- 
respondence ” (p. 179); “* Médicin ” (p. 205); “un porte” (p. 
387); “l’Acédémie” (p. 433). 





Mr. Bryce in Africa 
Impressions of South Africa, By James Bryce. The Century Co. 

THIS VOLUME, serious in tone, sprightly in style and portly 
in appearance, will be welcomed by three different classes of 
readers, though each may be often represented by the same 
person. Those who have read Mr, Bryce’s “ Holy Roman 
Empire ” will be interested in finding whether the author has 
treated with equal truth and vigor a subject of more con- 
temporaneous human interest. Those who know “The 
American Commonwealth” will wish to learn whether he 
has gained or lost in skill in depicting the life in political 
organisms still in course of growth. Those, also, will examine 

his book who wish to see how the same races and peoples— 
Dutch and Huguenot and British—that laid the foundations 
of our American States, are now subduing the earth and 
building up social and political fabrics in temperate and sub- 
tropical Africa. 

Hawthorne used to talk about getting some giant to dig 
up a colossal shovelful of earth and set it under glass, so that 
he, the novelist, might see how the human ants run around 
and behave themselves, act with and against one another in 
getting a living and enjoying life, and show their various 
tendencie: and passions both above and beneath the ground. 
Something: like this Mr. Bryce has done by the magic of his 
pen. He transports South Africa into our rooms and sets it 
before us upon the table, where we can look at the earth 
and its black and white inhabitants, and see how they are 
building up political and social structures, which future gen- 
erations ate to inherit. He puts his work in a volume of 


nearly five hundred pages, duly provided with maps, and in 
turning its leaves we are reminded of the animotoscope, in 
which movement, growth and development are realistically 
displayed. 

The work is divided into four parts, treating of nature, 
history, a journey through South Africa, and certain mo- 
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mentous questions there. The land consists of a low strip 
along the coast and a great plateau, broken here and there 
by ranges of mountains. There are a great many rivers 
marked on the map, but their usual life consists of alterna- 
tions between brief floods and long-continued dryness. The 
air, in most parts of the country, is very dry, yet there is a 
great deal of malarial fever in the valleys and marshy regions. 
The larger, western half of South Africa, has an annual rain- 
fall of less than fifteen inches; the districts which attract 
white men are somewhat less arid, the average annual fall of 
rain being five and twenty inches. After all has been said, 
the land still remains very lonely, and needs to be replen- 
ished even more than to be subdued. As Africa, in the 
abundance of its animal life, is the greatest of the continents, 
so also is it now the place of greatest slaughter, and the 
beasts are being only too rapidly improved off the face of the 
earth, The landscapealso is in process of change by human 
agency, and the native and the imported trees, and abundant 
indigenous flowers, are being trained to the service and de- 
light of man. It is very evident that the geology and geo- 
graphy of Africa largely govern the political development of 

{ the land ; nature,as well as man, makes politics, and the prob- 
lem of one state is not the problem of another, The Cal- 
vinistic Netherlanders have been made even more grave and 
serious and have become more closely bound totheir ancient 
forms of piety and more prone to deem themselves the 
special objects of divine affection, by the majesty and au- 
sterity of nature. 

Mr. Bryce treats of the hatives—Hottentots, Bushmen and 
Kafirs. He then sketches the history of Cape Colony, Na- 
tal, German and Portuguese Africa, the Boer Republics, 
Bechuanaland and the territories of the British South Africa 
Company. The first instalment of the story of the Europeans 
in South Africa extends from the first slow progress of settle- 
ment, down to the independence of the Orange Free State 
in 1854. In another chapter the author tells the tale 
from the latter date to 1895, showing the failure of the 
British filibustering expedition of that year. His clear and 
judicial account of that unique episode leaves little to ad- 
mire in those who, either secretly or openly, tried to steal 
their domain from the first settlers of the soil. On the 
other hand, one could wish that the Boers would realize that 
this is the nineteenth century, that there is a New as well as 
an Old Testament, that Spain is no longer the mistress of 
the world, and that Great Britian is not “ the arch-robber of 
the universe.” The descriptions of things seen, heard and 
felt on the author's travels, and his observations upon the 
various governments and people he visited, are such as only 
a scholar of philosophic mind and wide experience, and one 
sensitive, withal, to all manner of impressions, could have 
written, In discussing the question of blacks and whites 
(the most vital of all South African questions), the conduct 
of missionary work. the social characteristics of the British 
colonies, and the Uitlander problem in the Transvaal, he is 
at his best. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to find 
his peer in comprehensive grasp, insight and fair-mindedness. 
In discussing the economic future of this part of the earth, 
he predicts that South Africa will long remain a region of 
great mineral and pastoral wealth, though of little agricul- 
tural. value, save for the production of fruits, sugar and 
tobacco.) It is not likely ever to be a manufacturing centre, 
for water power is scarce, coal is not of the best quality, and 
labor is neither cheap nor good. The number of white in- 

‘habitants will always be small in proportion to the area of 
the country. In the best settled districts there are only one 
and a half persons to the square mile, and elsewhere the 
ratio is incomparably smaller. Of the 730,000 whites who 
are now there, one-fourth are in the mining districts, one- 
sixth live in the five seaports and the remaining seven- 
twelfths are thinly dispersed in solitary farms or villages or 
the few widely separated towns. Twenty years hence there 
will be a white aristocracy enriched by Kafir labor. 
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In the settlement of the great questions at issue in South 
Africa, Mr. Bryce is persuaded that very much will depend 
on the knowledge, prudence, patience and tact of the British 
Government. ‘The republicans of the Free State and the 
Transvaal may be expected, in due time, he thinks, to enter 
a confederation, of which England will be the suzerein.. 
Such an event, indeed, seems by no means improbable. 





‘¢ The Quest of Happiness ’’ 
By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Roberts Brothers. 

WHEN A MAN sits down, in cold blood, to write about hap- 
piness, it is reasonably certain that he has lost hope of find- 
ing it. ‘ The Quest of Happiness” is the spiritual autobi- 
ography of a disappointed man. No other could have 
written it—or cared to. It reads like the thrifty attempt of 
Esau to prove that a birthright is an intangible, elusive, al- 
together unsatisfactory affair, not to be mentioned in the 
same breath with pottage. We hardly need Mrs, Gilman’s 
introductory apology that “ Philip Gilbert Hamerton was 
brave enough to lay aside his youthful dreams and make the 
utmost possible out of a somewhat prosaic experience,” to 
tell us that the quest is to be a hopeless one. 

In spite of the fact that the author warns us that a theory 
of life cannot be founded on one’s own experience, the 
reader feels, on every page of the book, that this is very 
nearly what Mr. Hamerton has done. When he gives the 
reasons why one may fail as an artist, we perceive that they 
coincide very closely with those that led Mr. Hamerton him- 
self to renounce the artist’s life; and when he shows that 
the disappointed artist may still have a certain residuum of 
delight in beauty, we know that it is the delight which he 
himself is yet capable of enjoying. When, however, he 
makes lack of “skill in the technical management of pig- 
ments” a crucial test of failure, one questions whether, in 
his own case, the cause did not lie much deeper. ; 

Suggestions crop out here and there in ‘‘ The Quest of 
Happiness” which lend themselves to the theory that artis- 
tic failure was for him inevitable. When he states that “as 
a rule it is safer to seek for happiness in some reward out- 
side of our occupations than in the occupations themselves,” 
we read in it the assertion of a man who, having failed in 
the thing he longed to do, and being forced into uncongen- 
ial work, is yet determined to extract from it a certain modi- 
cum of happiness ; we read in it also a probable cause of 
the very failure it attends. We are willing to believe that 
the man who can make an avocation of his art is not des- 
tined to high honor in its service. It grates upon our con- 
ception of the artistic temperament that it should thus 
coolly dissect and discriminate, and plan to save a remnant 
of time for worship of the goddess. We cherish the old- 
fashioned ideal of genius: a garret and a crust, if need 
be, but with it, devotion to one’s art, absolute and un- 
questioning. We recall, too, “A Painter's Camp.” We 
remember that it had a cushioned seat and plate-glass win- 
dows—supposably for use, to be sure—but plate-glass and 
art and a camp remain, somehow, deplorably incompatible. 
Nor do we forget the dedication of “‘ The Graphic Arts” to 
Robert Browning “as a representative of a class that ought 
to be more numerous, the class of large-minded persons 
who can take a lively interest in arts which are not especially 
their own.” We wonder, as we review the career of Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton, whether any but a very large-minded 
person may safely combine the vocations of painter, natural- 
ist, philosopher, art critic, traveler and gentleman at large. 
In some one direction, at least, we may reasonably look for 
failure. 

In Mr. Hamerton's case the special failure seems to be 
in a direction that makes “‘The Quest of Happiness” a 
peculiarly unfortunate book to stand as the last volume from 
his pen. “The Quest of Happiness” seeks to be philo- 
sophical; and it is as a philosopher that Mr. Hamerton is 
unedifying. Probably no two of his books are so well 
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known or so popular as the two that deal with his philosophy 
of life, “ Human Intercourse” and ‘‘ The Intellectual Life.” 
Probably no two have so little to offer the thoughtful man, 
except, perhaps, in the way of amazement or amusement. 
Certain sentiments in “‘ Human Intercourse ” linger long in 
the mind ; some of those, for instance, that have to do with 
“ Rank and Wealth.” “If you like a rich man and poor 
man equally well, you will prefer the rich man’s hospitality 
for its greater convenience. Nay, more, you will rightly and 
reasonably prefer the rich man’s hospitality even if you like 
the poor man better, but find his household arrangements dis- 
agreeable, his wife fagged, worn, irritable and ungracious, his 
children ill-bred, obtuse and dirty, and himself unable to 
talk about anything rational on account of family interrup- 
tions, and scarcely his own better and higher self at all in 
the micst of his domestic plagues. * * * Nowconsiderthe 
difference when I go to visit a rich friend! The first de- 
lightful feeling is that I do not occasion the very slightest in- 
convenience. * * * Thesetwoclasses, of guests and hosts, 
can not exist without riches. The desire to be entertained 
ceases at once when it is known that the entertainment will 
be of poor quality; and the desire to exhibit the internal ar- 
rangements of our houses ceases when we are too poor to 
do justice to the refinements of our taste.” If Mr. Hamerton 
had not been writing as a philosopher, he might, perhaps, 
have seen that his sentiments were apparently lending them- 
selves to Inhuman Intercourse rather than Human. 

When Mr. Hamerton poses as a philosopher, the ranks 
of his admirers divide. Those who have long cherished in 
secret ideas similar to those expressed in his philosophy of 
life, delight in him as a man who dares to say what he thinks 
without any sentimental nonsense. In others, however, he 
rouses the keenest resentment. They find it hard to remem- 
ber that a mild, cultivated gentleman is responsible for these 
suggestions of the selfishness of mankind. There is, more- 
over, a cool, calculating quality in his philosophy that makes 
it difficult to criticise his sentiments without injustice to the 
letter of their statement. Their very tone rouses antagon- 
ism. What they say, if coldly analysed, may be true. But 
the fact that one can theorize over the practical advantages 
of affection gives us a distaste for his data. 

In “ The Quest of Happiness” we feel that happiness is a 
very cold and arid experience, hardly worth struggling for. 
We hear the wheels of the merry-go-round creak above the 
foolish laughter of inane riders. We look on at their postur- 


ings in the calm superiority born of knowing that “there is - 


no perfect or ideal happiness in the world of reality,” and 
that no confidence is to be placed “in the duration of such 
happiness as we may actually possess.” 

In such a world, it would seem, only the fool can be happy. 
Mr. Hamerton limits the possession of complete happi- 
ness to “ persons of a very simple nature leading a very nar- 
row life,” and condemns it to yet greater ignominy by making 
it “ much more nearly akin to self-satisfaction than to cul- 
ture,” with only a ray of comfort in the suggestion that 
“ people may increase their happiness if they know how to 
set about it in the right way.” But it is all dreary and 


c\eerless; the attempt of a brave man to make the best of 
a prosaic life. 





*s Stuart and Bamboo”’ 
By Mrs. S. P. MacLean Greene. Harper & Bros. 

IT Is HARD to see what end in the world of letters a book 
of this kind subserves. The life it represents cannot be 
paralleled in the heavens above nor on the earth beneath. 
The heroine, a beautiful, refined creature, accustomed to all 
the luxuries of life, drops from the clouds into a tenement- 
house with $1.75 in her pocket. It is never made clear 
why she came or where she came from, nor what her friends 
and relatives were doing while she was petting street Arabs, 
earning seven cents an hour by “chirking up” an apoch- 
yphal lady with « Puritan daughter, and dying of fever. 
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These things are managed better in well-regulated fairy tales. 
The only fiction of this order Zhe Critic can now recall used 
to appear in Zhe Knickerbocker Magazine some fifty years 
ago. The lovely heroines of that period were air-plants also, 
having no apparent connection with earth. They too ap- 
peared and disappeared causelessly, and were like the wind 
that bloweth where it listeth—but reading about them was 
very tedious work. 

-You cannot catch sardines with mackerel nets. Mrs. 
Greene’s method of construction and style of writing is so 
loose-meshed as to permit the escape of everything that 
might be of interest in the story she has to tell. This tale 
shows glimmerings of an intention to dwell upon the beauty 
of human sympathy and universal sisterhood, but if this is 
its purpose it is self-defeated. The sympathy of a heroine 
who is as detached and irresponsible as a toy-balloon can 
hardly be of value even to such jack-in-the-box creations as 
inhabit the tenement where she takes up her casual abode. 
The only character in the book who has any weight and 
substance is the dog. He is a good fellow and deserves a 
more carefully selected society. 

The jocular portions of the tale are almost as painful as 
those that are seriously intended. The author does not 
merely see the humorous side of things—she stares it out of 


countenance, and the result is often disconcerting to the 
reader. 





Stories from Southern Life 
1. In oimpkinsville. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. Harper & Bros. 
2. Old Times in Middle Georgia. By Richard Malcolm Johnston. 
The Macmillan Co. 

Doss the South produce a mellower, richer, fuller-flavored 
crop of short stories than the North or the West? Perhaps 
it requires much sunshine and mild weather to ripen and 
spice that gentle, humorous, overflowing human tenderness 
which makes the foundation-charm of Mrs. Stuart's, stories 
and Col, Johnston's as well. “In Simpkinsville ” (1) adds to 
this element deeper pathos, and “ Old Times in Middle 
Georgia,” a more open humor, but both books possess an 
abundance of that playful yet reverent appreciation of the 
humors of human life which warms the reader’s heart and 
lightens his spirits. One notices with interest in passing 
that the love-stories in each volume deal with the heart- 
affairs of the elderly or the middie.aged. This is quite as it 
should be, for to the on-looker the course of true love seems 
more piquant when it involves folk who are interesting 
inherently as well as through their emotions. Mrs. Stuart 
has an especial gift for setting forth the romances of people 
past their youth, but of all the good things she has done in 
this kind none are better than “The Dividing Fence” and 
“The Middle Hall,” two connected stories which, besides 
being very delightful reading, furnish a complete Wooer’s 
Manual for the suitor of any age. “An Arkansas Prophet” 
and “The Unlived Life of Little Mary Ellen” are in a 
different vein. The pathos of the first comes within hailing 
distance of the platitudinous, but in the second a difficult 
theme is so simply and exquisitely handled that the reader 
forgets to regard the result as a work of art, and thinks of it 
only as most pitiful fact. As a whole, the book is Mrs. 
Stuart’s strongest contribution to the pleasure of her readers. 

The greater and better part of “Old Times in Middle 
Georgia” (2) is made up of the recollections of Mr. Philemon 
Perch, including the reminiscences furnished him by old Mr. 
Pate and others. ‘“ These fond recurrings of old men to 
their young times seem to me of the dearest among the 
Almighty’s tendernesses to second childhood in human 
existence,” says the writer whose affectionate attitude 
towards these aged raconteurs makes one of the great 
charms of the book. To realize how much the stories gain 
in flavor from being distilled through the ruminating mind 
of such a thoroughly well-realized character as Mr. Pate, one 
has only to turn to such tales as “ Miss Clisby’s Romance” 
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and “ Ishmael,” which fill out the volume. These deal with 
a different social strata from that within the reach of Mr. 
Pate’s observation, and are told without the imagined inter- 
ventions of any such county sage, and, apparently in conse- 
quence, they are much thinner and drier than those in which 
he appears. The book would have been a more consistent 
and artistic. whole without these make-weights, but it seems 
ungracious to find even this fault with a volume in the main 
so genial and enlivening. : 





Books about Birds : 

1. Song Birds and Water-Fowl. By H. E. Parkhurst, Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 2, Bird Neighbors. By Neltje Blanchan, With intro- 
duction by John Burroughs, Doubleday & McClure Co, 

IT 1S NOT irrational to wonder, if birds could read, what they 
would think of man’s comments concerning them. Probably they 
would be moved to astonishment, indignation and disgust; aston- 
ished at the limitations put upon their abilities, indignant at the 
treatment received at mens’ hands, and disgusted with the infer- 
ences, expressed and implied, at their lack of common sense. If 
ornithologists could become birds for awhile, they would doubt- 
less beseech their publishers to bring out new and very much re- 
vised editions of their voluminous writings. But all this is but 
idle dreaming. Books about birds flutter like autumn leaves 
_ through the wintry air, and not one of them but fills a worthy 
mission, if it results in so much as even one indifferent person 
turning from the town to the country, and returning a lover and 
champion of every bird that flies. 

Mr. Parkhurst's ‘‘ Song Birds and Water-Fowl” (1) is an at- 
tractive volume, beautifully illustrated and printed. Its ten 
chapters cover a great deal of ground; indeed, the journey from 
a song-sparrow over the garden wall to the petrel in mid-ocean, 
covers a great deal of water, too. And then the author leaves 
the birds occasionally for other objects, and not always to the 
reader’s regret. So far as our dooryard birds are concerned, we 
incline to believe that Mr. Parkhurst limits their capabilities and 
general attractiveness too much, as when he holds the song-spar- 
row as silent throughout winter. It sings. just as constantly in 
January as in June, here in the Middle States. But where so 
much is good, it is ungracious to pick flaws. The book will 
tend to swell the membership of Audubon Societies, and any 
book that ‘does this is a blessing. : 

‘*Bird Neighbors” (2), by Nelije Blanchan, is precisely what 
it claims to be—‘‘an introductory acquaintance with one hundred 
and fifty of our common birds;” and it would not have been 
amiss if the publishers had allowed the author to double the num- 
ber of acquaintances, and so give the child-reader an excellent 
idea of nearly all the birds that he or she is likely to meet with. 
Tais is one of the best bird books for young people that has been 
published. The author has touched most wisely upon the im- 
portant points of bird-life and in a way to whet the appetite for 
further knowledge. We say again it is achild’s book, yet adults are 
strangely few and far between who are familiar with even the 
rudiments of ornithology, so pleasingly set forth in these attractive 
pages. As must always be the case, the merit of the colorsd 
illustrations is very variable. Some of the plates are really excel- 
lent, but others should not have been used at all, so near are they 
to caticatures. So far, black-and-white bird-portraiture is far 
ahead of any colored results, except some of the Audubon’s folio 
plates. 





Ouida’s ‘+ Muriellz’’ 
Or, Le Selve. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

THE ITALIAN PEASANT, as we know him in New York, not- 
withstanding his ready knife, his frequent dirtiness and his inces- 
sant chatter, is a being not without some human qualities. In 
Ouida's ‘* Muriella; or, Le Selve,"’ thisdoesnot appear. Her notion 
of the peasants of the Abruzzi is that they are beasts in human 
form. She charges against them more crimes than are in the deca- 
logue : they are cunning. stupid, brutal, cowardly, dishonest, lazy, 
unchaste, untruthful, superstitious, irreligious; and they have no 
redeeming trait. A Russian, a disciple of Tolstoi, comes among 
them, as agent of their landlord, with his heart and head full of 
plans for their improvement, forgetting that his master's teaching 
1s not to try to lift up without first coming down. Cyrille attempts 
the Munchausen feat of lifting his horse by the. stirrup-leathers 
while seated uncomfortably in the saddle; and his beast learns to 
wines fool and a tyrant. In other words, he does away 
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with the privileges which his tenants have in the course of cen- 
turies assumed, and which have acquired the force of custom— 
th: only law which these people know. He gives what he considers 
fr compensation, but without taking into account the sense of 
freedom belonging to a man who cuts wood, burns charcoal and 
kills game when and where he pleases, or bearing in mind that 
nearly all the pleasure of doing business is in the game of cheating 
and being cheated: Consequently, he fails; and tne poor peasants, 
whom he has infuriated, plan to burn him alive. They are pre- 
vented by Muriella, who is the solitary example among them of all 
the virtues; and she, too good for such a world, is killed by her 
uncle, The descriptions of forest and scenery are in Ouida’s best 
vein. 





‘* All Hands ”’ 


LIFE ON BOARD a United States man of-war is the subject of 
something more than two score drawings by Mr. Rufus Zogbaum, 
published under the title of ‘* All Hands,” with a few pages of 
text descriptive of recent changes. ‘‘One modern gunboat could 
have destroyed the combined fleets of Trafalgar,” says Mr. Zog- 
baum ; and his pictures show in detail the working of these power- 
ful floating forts, and the kind of life that is led in them. We see 
poor Jack at his weekly wash-up under the muzzles of the can- 
non, playing with the Captain's kid, and in attendance at morn- 
ing quarters; we see his superiors receiving official visitorsor tak- 
ing breakfast with the Captain. The bumboat woman of some 
foreign port offers Jack her wares—fans, cigars, and laces. The 
crew toss up their caps to greet the victors of a boat race. The 
boys at the Naval Academy are trained in fire drill and in the use 
of the ropes. But all are not pictures of peace. We are shown 
how the ship will look when in sight of the enemy, and a squadron 
in evolution; and there are pictures of torpedo squadron practice, 
and of night evolutions under a full moon. The pictures are large, 
several of them filling two pages each; and the half-tone plates 
have been carefully worked over wherever necessary, so that the 
prints are very much better than the average. (Harper & Bros.) 





*¢A Romance in Transit ’’ 

THE LATEST ISSUE in the Ivory Series, ‘‘A Romance in 
Traasit,” by Francis Lynde, is a pretty tale told in a lively way. 
It is a novelette on rollers, and the reader of it never is out of the 
sound of rattling car-trucks and shrilling engines. The entire 
‘action—barring the events that occur during the stops for meais— 

(cus place on an overland train. It would seem difficult to get a) 
new effect out of the classic combination of stern parent, beautiful 
but not reluctant daughter and poor but proud young man, yet 
Mr. Lynde has freshened up these shabby properties until they 
have at least the appearance of novelty. The father is a railroad 
president and the lover isa bold young passenger agent. The 
private car of the former is put on behind a Pullman in which the 
latter is personally conducting a party of tourists into the West. 
All sorts of complications ensue, but the reader may rest assured 
{that the speed of the story is never less than fifty miles an hour, ) 
and that it arrives in safety at the haven sighted on page 6, in 
spite of several narrow escapes from wreck. There is a very en- 
gaging touch of sweetness and charm about the love-story. This 
is a concession to the taste of feminine readers that the writers of 
rattling good stories are seldom clever enough to make. Nothing 
is rarer than the union of a pretty romance and a lively plot, but 
the combination will be found in this little book. (Chas. Scribner's 
Sons.) : 





lr. Gibson in England 

**LONDON AS SEEN by Charles Dana Gibson” begins with ‘‘The 
Rat-Man’”’ and ends with ‘‘The Queen.” The rat-man with his 
white rats, his trained dog and his box of sweet chocolate, is one 
of the most picturesque figures in the volume, though others are 
not wanting. The artist accompanies his sketches with snatches 
of text which tell the traveling American where to go and what to 
do in order to see London as Mr. Gibson has seen it. He is first 
to do the streets, to note the display of fashion in Bond Street, 
and at Hyde Park corner, and the crowd ‘‘outside Morley's,” Next 
he may make the round of the theatres and the courts, with eyes 
for the procession of dripping umbrellas at the pit entrance, 
and for the critical audience, which takes its amusement sadl 
on first nights. There is a series of views in the parks, a 
another of aristocratic profiles at a drawing-room, with stunning 
backgrounds of beef-eaters or. diplomatists. (Charles Scribner's 
Sons.)——-MoRE. IMPORTANT artistically is a-series of draw-. .. 
ings by the same artist of ‘People of Dickens,” carefully printed © 
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on heavy proof paper. Among the best of these are the repro- 
ductions of the pencil drawings of ‘‘Caleb Plummer and his Daugh- 
ter,” from ‘‘The Cricket on the Hearth,” and the drawing in pen- 
and-ink and wash of ‘‘Tom Pinch and his Sister" from ‘*Martin 
Chuzzlewit.” Best of all is the picture of ‘‘Mr. Pickwick deliver- 
ing his Famous Oration,”’ his expansive white waistcoat shining 
above an array of wax candles and full tumb'ers. The plates are 
loose in a canvass-covered portfolio. (H. R. Russell.) 





The Study of Literature i 
MR. ARLO BATES's ‘‘ Talks on the Study of Literature,” like 
his ‘* Talks on Writing English,” is made up of a series of lec- 
tures, slightly revised, and retains the half-conversational style of 
the class-room. The advice is generally sound and sensible, but 
some of the comments on authors are likely to provoke criticism. 
For instance, we are told that, ‘‘ however we may admire ‘In 
Memoriam’ and that much greater poem, Mrs. Browning's 
‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ we are little likely to regard them 
as standing supremely high among masterpieces.’’ Some of us who 
admire both would put Tennyson's poem above the other. Others 
will resent the statement that ‘‘ fiction, like the pleasant pot- 
boilers of William Black and W. Clark Russell, if hand-made, 
is yet manufactured according to an arbitrary pattern,” though 
they may not place these authors in the first rank of novelists. 
Mr. Bates evidently regards them as only a little above ‘‘the 
Duchess and her tribe,’’ whose books he has just described as 
‘«made by a process as mechanical as that of making paper 
flowers.” Poe ‘‘is rarely entirely sincere and sane. He shared 
with Byron an instinctive fondness for the réle of a ‘blighted 
being,’ and a halo of inebriety too often encircles his head; yet at 
his best he moves us by the mysterious and incommunicable 
power of genius.’’ That, however, is not so far out. Mr. Bates 
is particularly severe upon ‘‘ Lygeia,"’ which Poe regarded as his 
masterpiece, though it is ‘‘rubbish and sophomoric rubbish at 
that.” There is much in this vein, which is entertaining, though 
it may not be convincing. The chapters on the classics of our 
literature and those on poetry are in the main unexceptionable. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





St. Katherine of Fierbois 

‘‘THE MIRACLES of Madame St. Katherine of Fierbois,” 
which Mr. Lang, in his constan: search for the curious, has tra0S- 
lated from the French of the Abbé J. J. Bourassé, throw a strange 
light on the hundred years’ war of France and England, and the 
translator's introductory essay points to more than one moral 
which may be derived from these strange narratives of miraculous 
escapes and victories. St. Katherine of Fierbois is the St. Kath- 
erine of Alexandria, whose mystical marriage with the infant 
Christ has been painted by Correggio. Her relics were trans- 
ported from Mouat Sinai to Fierbois, near Chinon, sometime in 
the fourteenth century. The chapel was destroyed but was 
rebuilt in 1375 in consequence of a miracle, and Jeanne d’Arc 
worshipped there and obtained from there the ancient sword which 
she had seen in a vision. Mr. Lang, though he inclines (like sev- 
eral Catholic bishops) to regard the legend of St. Katherine as a 
myth, bids us pause before we reject all the miracles. Some of 
them remind him of Scottish stories of the second sight, and so 
there may be something in them. His little book, the edition of 
which is limited to 700 copies, is ornamented with pretty initial 
letters and tail-pieces by Mr. Selwyn Image, one of the best of 
living designers. (Chicago: Way & Williams.) 





“‘The Flame Flower’’ 

THE NONSENSE stories which make the greater part of Mr. 
James F. Sullivan's ‘‘ The Flame Flower” are of a peculiar kind, 
having usually some moral concealed in them. ‘‘ The Lost Idea” 
ridicules the common propensity of stupid people to set great store 
by anything in the shape of an idea which they may happen to 
have. ‘* Tommy Twister’s Discovery” is a hit at the Nansen 
mania; and ‘* The Island of Professor Menu” reduces to absurdity 
the mechanism of the modern wonder-tale. Nevertheless, the title- 
story of the volume is itself a tale of wonder, for which the Britain 
of the post Roman period furnishes a fitting scene. Mr. Sullivan 
is, if anything, cleverer as an artist than as a. writer; and, in the 
illustrations, his genius for the grotesque shines out unmistakably. 
Those to the title-story are commonplace compared with the non- 
sense pictures of ‘* Old Primrose as a Butterfly,”’ Nathaniel with 
his flying wheelbarrow, the Currant-Jellyfish, and the Crab-apple- 
pie-crustacean. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
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New Books and New Editions * 

A LITTLE BOOK in brown linen, illustrated with thumbnai 
sketches of a gentleman swallowing a dancing-master, a policeman 
arresting sandwich men, a water-carrier tumbling down a well 
and kicking the bucket ashe falls, and a hundred others, professes 
to perpetual the ‘‘ Bon-Mots of the Eighteenth Century.” Most of 
these ancient jokes have preserved their savour, and, when they 
have not, it is still of interest to read what Curran, a portrait of 
whom serves as frontispiece, Boswell, Erskine, Goldsmith and 
King George the Third saw fit to laugh at. Mr, Walter Jerrold, 
by way of an introduction, follows the wits in their philosophical 
floundering after a definition of wit itself. The best which he 
finds is Dr. Samuel Johnson’s, that wit is a ‘*kind of concordia 
discors—a combination of dissimilar images or discovery of oecult 
resemblances in things apparently unlike.” The grotesque illus- 
trations, we should have said, are by Miss Alice B. Woodward. 
(Macmillan Co.) 
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‘‘CLEVER TALES,” a round dozen of them, newly translated 
from Villiers de l’Isle Adam, Ludovic Halévy, Augusti Strindber,; 
Vsevolod Garshin, Alexander Kielland and Jakub Arbes, contain 
much that will be found new in manner to the American public. 
‘*Newton’s Brain,” by Jakub Arbes, may have furnished to the 
clever Mr. Wells the germ of his remarkable story of ‘‘ The Time 
Machine’’; but the strange motor here works backward, while 
that of Mr. Wells sets the clock of time ahead. ‘+ Karers,”’ by 
Kielland, and ‘‘ The Elect of Dreams,’’ by Adam, are more than 
clever, and the translations, by various hands, have all been well 
done. (Copeland & Day.) 
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EVERY LOVER of Burns will want that pretty book, ‘‘ The 
Ayrshire Homes and Haunts of Burns,” by Mr. Henry C. Shelley, 
not so much for the letter-press, appreciative though it be, as for 
the illustrations, which are from photographs made direct from the 
homes and haunts. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.)——-THERE ARE, NO 
DOUBT, many readers of Zhe Critic who remember the late Laura 
Keene, a popular actress a quarter of a centuryago, To these, 
and to that large number of persons who collect books connected 
with the stage, her biography will be an interesting souvenir. The 
author is Mr. John Creahan. Portraits of the actress in various 
réles,,and of her daughters, illustrate the book. (Rodgers Pub.Co.) 

LOVERS OF POETRY that is homely rather than poetic, will 
find much to please them in Mr. Sam Walter Foss’s ‘* Dreams in 
Homespun.” (Lee & Shepard.) 
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IN ‘*HOPKINS’S POND, and Other Sketches,” Mr, Robert T. 
Morris, who has the soul of a poet-naturalist, permits himself to 
be seduced by the meretricious charms of a scientific terminology 
into that cataloguing manner which is death to the read:r’s 
interest. Thoreau and Jefferies were both great sinners in the 
same way. In this respect, at least, Burroughs is a much safer 
guide to follow. But Mr. Morris—like Dr. Abbott—wells over, at 
times, with recollections of boyish sport and observation, and these 
are always enjoyable. Unlucky is the pen that cannot charm 
when shinny by moonlight, with the. driftwood fire burning low, 
is thetheme. And when it drops into dialect and a description of 
a rustic courtship, and passses from that to a muskrat hunt, and 
the uncertainties of human nature, the patient reader meets his re- 
ward. Itis certainly an excellent plan to treat your fellow- creature's 
whims as though they were those of some curious specimen of 
another genius—muskrats, for instance, or groundhogs; and, in 
practice, we can quite believe that it works admirably. The other 


essays are on trout, ruffed grouse, and such-like matters. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 





@a. 


THE APPEARANCE of ‘‘ The Beauties of Marie Corelli,” is an 
evidence of the author’s popularity, but we are inclined to think the 
selections injudiciously chosen, as there is nothing in them to 
amuse or interest even the unintelligent. They are simply com- 
monplace, and not even badly enough written to provoke a smile, 
much less raise a laugh. The wicked reviewer searches the 
volume in vain for something absurd enough to quote. If these 
are Miss Corelli’s ‘*‘ beauties,” we earnestly recommend her next 
editor to make a compilation of her ‘‘ugiies.” It is impossible 
that in all her aspects she should be as dull and dreary as these 
** elegant extracts’ make her appear. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


Ga, 
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THE NEW PUBLICATIONS of Mr. Mosher show the same qual- 
ities of taste in the make-up and skill in the printing which have 
won a Wide recognition for his work. The very long format 
adopted for the Bibelot series seems to us a mistake. It is merely 
odd, and leaves awkward blanks at the foot of the page in books 
of poems, such as Michael Field's ‘*‘ Long Ago” and Mary F. 
Robinson’s ‘‘ An Italian Garden.” The shorter form in which 
are printed Mr. Lang’s ** Helen of Troy” and Swinburne’s ‘‘ At- 
alanta in Calydon”’ is quite long enough. In the case of Michael 
Angelo’s sonnets, translated by Symonds, even that leaves ugly 
margins, which should have been filled with specially designed 
tail-pieces; but this, we presume, would add too much to the 
cost. As it is, these little books, in their Japan paper covers and 
neat cases, are among the prettiest anywhere published; and they 
are marvels of cheapness. The smaller classics, printed on Japan 
paper throughout, such as Pater’s translation of ‘‘ Cupid and 
Psyche,” extracts from ‘‘ Marius, the Epicurean,” and Lucy Page’s 
translation of Maurice de Guérin’s *‘ The Centaur and the Bac- 
chante,” are in allrespects charming. (Portland, Maine.) 


@a. 


THE FORTUNATE publishers of ‘*Quo Vadis” have brought 
out a new edition of this perennially popular novel, with a special 
eye to the holiday book-buyer, Itis printed from new type, with 
a map of ancient Rome and one of the route from Antium to 
Rome, two plans showing Roman houses of the character of those 
of Petronius and Aulus, and twenty-four photogravure plates, in- 
cluding original pictures by Howard Pyle, Evert Van Muyden and 
Edmund H. Garrett, a new portrait of Sienkiewicz, and reproduc- 
tions from ancient sculptures of Nero, Poppza, etc. The edition 
is published in two volumes and bound in royal purple. Beside 
this edition, which is handsome enough to please the most ardent 
admirer of the Polish novelist, there is a handsomer one, limited 
to 250 copies. (Little, Brown & Co.)——MiIsS MAGRUDER’S 
‘* Dead Selves,” which’ formed the complete novel of a recent 
Lippincott’s, has been reprinted in a very prettily bound and pret- 
tily printed volume with rubricated title-page. In its new form it 
is dedicated, ‘‘ with faith and hope and love,” to the author's 
mother. Of the story itself we expressed our opinion on March 
27. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Qa. 


IF WE CARED to let anybody select our poetry for us, we could 
ask no better taster than Mr. Andrew Lang, whose ‘ Selections 
from Wordsworth” make a pretty volume in blue and gold 
charmingly illustrated by Mr. Alfred Parsons, who has supplied 
decorative initial letters, many full-page illustrations in pen-and- 
ink, and exquisite head-pieces of apple-blossoms, daffodils and the 
like. Lovers of the poet who care to have his poems decorated in 
this way, will find much to please them in Mr. Parsons's draw: 
ings. The frontispiece is a photogravure from a wash-drawing of 
Wordsworth’s house at Rydal Mount. Mr, Lang writes a very 
discriminating introduction. (Longmans, Green & Co.)—— 
SPENSER'S ‘‘ Shepheard’s Calender,” newly adorned with twelve 
pictures and numerous other ‘‘ devices ” by Walter Crane, makes 
one of the prettiest of gift-books. The smaller devices are, as is 
usual with Mr. Crane’s work, the best. His fore is to weave bor- 
ders of hawthorn, or of the signs of the zodiac, and to fill given 
spaces with emblematic figures; and their subtle design and seem- 
ingly rude execution harmonize with his author's quaint conceits 
and archaisms. The cover has a design in colors of a shepherd, 
with his dog, sheep and pipe. (Harper & Bros.) 


@Aa. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS in colors to the new holiday edition of 
‘« Evangeline,” though not large, are among the most ambitious 
works of the sort as yet attempted in this country. The draw- 
ings, by Violet Oakley and Jessie Wilcox Smith, are pretty and 
have been adequately reproduced; but it is obvious at a glance 
that the little headpieces in black and red are much more effective 
than the full-page pictures in full color. Work on this scale must 
either be frankly decorative, like the head-pieces referred to, or 
must be refined to a degree much beyond anything we have so far 
produced. There is a short introduction by Miss Alice M. Long- 
fellow. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)\——-THE FANTASTIC Barbey 
d’ Aurevilly’s most characteristic piece of work, his essay ‘‘ Of 
Dandyism and of George Brummell,” has found a sympathetic 
translator in the person of Mr. Douglas Ainslie, already known as 
the author of ‘‘Esclaramonde, and Other Poems,” and a pub: 
lisher who has brought it out in a style to please the most fastid. 
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ious of dandies. Yet the binders, having determined on using 
a limp parchment cover, should have known that the material is 
liable to warp, and should have provided his booklet with ribbons 
to tie it with, or with clasps. The translator bas, in the preface, 
given a readable account of the author. (Copeland & Day.) 


@Aa. 


THE ‘‘MEMOIR of Anne Jemima Clough,” by her niece, 
Blanche Athena Clough, late Principal of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, was undertaken, as the preface tells us, ‘‘ chiefly in the 
hope of giving pleasure to Miss Clough’s friends ’’; but the record 
of her work in starting Newnham College and giving to the insti- 
tution more than twenty years of her life—from 1871 to 1892— 
appeals to a wider circle than that of her personal friends—to all, 
indeed, who are interested in the history of education, and espe- 
cially of the higher education of women. She was eminently fitted 
for the enterprise which she conducted with such tact, skiil, and 
perseverance; and her name will be permanently and honorably 
associated with what will come to be regarded, we confidently be- 
lieve, as the most important of the educational reforms of our 
time—the recognition of the right of woman to university oppor- 
tunities and honors. The volume is excellent in its mechanical 
execution, and has for illustrations two portraits of Miss Clough 
and a view of Newnham College in 1895. (Edward Arnold.) 
—— ESTELLE M. HURLL has collected numerous photographs of 
paintings of the Madonna, and these have suggested to her essays 
on ‘*The Madonna Enthroned,” ‘‘ The Portrait Madonna,” 
‘* The Madonna in a Home Environment,” and so forth. This 
manner of classifying Madonnas may be of use to some special 
student of religious art, but itcan hardly interest everyone. The 
pictures chosen are both ancient and modern, and the reproduc- 
tions are good of their kind. (Boston: L. C. Page & Co.) 


@A. 


‘* THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS,”’ by John Fletcher, has been 
added to the Temple Dramatists. It has a preface, notes, and 
glossary by F. W. Moorman, Ph.D., all good, scholarly work. 
These neat and cheap editions of old plays that have hitherto 
been inaccessible except in the costly collected works of their 
authors, ought to be in demand with Shakespeare clubs and other 
reading clubs, which might profitably and agreeably vary their 
programmes by a mingling of such matter. This particular play, 
though otherwise charming and unexceptionable, is not so well 
suited for reading in mixed societies on account of the character 
of Cloe (to whom, by the way, Charles Lamb objected), though 
some very beautiful passages are interspersed among her wanton 
speeches. (Macmillan Co.)}——-WE ARE GRATIFIED to see that 
the ‘* Shakespeare Kalendar,”’ prepared last year by Louella C. 
Poole and Andrea Jonnson, was so well appreciated by lovers of 
the dramatist that a new edition has been brought out for 1898. 
The illustrations by Marie Danforth Page are as artistic as those 
of the former issue, and the quotations from Shakespeare are as 
pertinent and happy. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


@a. 


WE HAVE HAD occasion to speak before of the Temple Edition 
of Scott’s novels, printed by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., 
(‘* Waverley ” in two volumes being just published), and we take 
pleasure in speaking of it again, as it is one of the most dainty 
and delightful series that has been issued by these pubiishers of de- 
lightful editions. The text is that of the author's favorite reprint, 
with all the notes. The edition is to contain forty topographical 
frontispieces by Mr. Herbert Railton in photogravure, and eight 
portraits. To all this richness Mr. Clement K. Shorter contributes 
an interesting bibliographical note. The volumes are small: a man 
could slip one into his waistcoat-pocket,or a woman could carry one 
in her muff with ease; and they are bound in flexible lambskin. 
No matter how many editions of Sir Walter one may have, he will 
want this one. (Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons.) HERE, 
INDEED, is to be found infinite richness in a little room—Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson and the *‘ Journal of a Tour in the Hebrides,” in 
a single volume, and that neither heavy nor ill-printed. The text 
chosen for this issue is that of the sixth edition of Malone, with 
the corrections and notes printed during his lifetime. These, with 
Boswell’s notes, will give the reader an intelligent understand:ng 
of a very famous and fascinating book, for we think that we may 
be allowed to apply these epithets to Boswell’s inimitable bio- 
graphy of his great friend. (Thomas Whittaker.) 
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The Lounger 

WHERE Is Prof, William H. Bishop, who could find no bar- 
gains in abandoned farms in New England? I can put him on 
the track of one that ought to satisfy him. It is in Connecticut, 
three miles from a railway station, but within a few hundred feet 
of a church and a grocery store. There. is .a very good house in 
perfect repair, forty acres of land, part of it on a wooded hillside, 
a brook, and a spring that would supply the house in dryest 
weather. The hill slopes up from the back of the house; in front 
is a stretch of beautiful meadow. The owner is an invalid and 
cannot work his farm any longer. He wants to sell, and all he asks 
for the house, the land, the brook, the spring, and the beautiful 
view is—$900! What a lovely summer home for some one, and 
yet Prof. Bishop would have us believe that abandoned farms are 
adelusion and asnare. I came accidentally upon this place while 
out driving with a friend, a week or so ago. We stopped there to 
see if the farmer had any eggs to sell. He had; and he offered us 
the farm, too. We might have bought it, but, unfortunately, 
cheap as it was, we had not the price in our pockets. ‘And then 
my friend has a lovely house and wooded hillside of her own, only 
a few miles away. 

@a. 

I ‘WAS SPEAKING of some of my experiences as a publisher's 
‘* reader,” a few years ago, in a recent conversation with a friend, 
who told me that Mr. John Morley had read ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs”’ for 
Messrs. Macmillan, and had advised against its publication, on the 
ground that while it would be a most creditable book to have on 
their list, there would be no sale for it! Inthelight of subsequent 
events this is rather amusing, but it only proves that even so astute 
a critic as Mr. Morley is not infallible; in other words, that he is 
human. 

@a. 

The Quarterly Review is apparently trying to revive its reputa- 
tion for ‘‘slashing” articles. In a recent number it had one on 
‘Some Minor Poets,” in which the writer praises some few of 
England's poets, among them Mr. Kipling, Mr. W. S. Gilbert and 
Mr. Robert Bridges. Mr. William Watson is attacked somewhat 
in the old style, but without the brilliancy of the old swordsmen. 
The writer says :— 


‘¢In Mr. William ‘Watson, on the other hand, we descry the 
turgid orator of the platform. He strikes us as a rhapsodical 
journalist who has taken to rhyme—rhyme often of partisan pro- 
clivities and frequently bombastic. His muse is the tenth—that of 
the Press. It is affluent and effluent; its affluence is that of Boan- 
erges, and its effluence has the ring of Little Bethel; redundant, 


sonorous passages abound, but there is little daintiness and less 


discernment. This kind of writer is everlastingly in chase of a 
grievance. It might have been the unpunctuality of the South 
Eastern Railway; it is to the honor of Mr. Watson that it was ‘ The 
Purple East.’ An absolutely ‘minor poet ’ he is fated to 
remain.” 


I cannot think that Mr. Watson will feel about this as Keats did 
when 7he Quarterly attacked him. Times have changed, and 
every man, woman, or child, whose head gets above the crowd, is 
inured to hard hitting—so much so, indeed, that the blows glance 
off. No, Zhe Quarterly will never send another Keats to his 
grave. dae 

‘A CORRESPONDENT of 7he Critic, whose prolonged stay in 
Portland, Oregon, had became a subject of editorial inquiry, re- 
plied, evasively, that ‘‘ Portland has the Herrgott’s own moun- 
tains, adorable Indian basket-work and ‘a curiously cosmopolitan 
population; but it was not these that detained me.” Such varied 
attractions might certainly detain any wayfarer—though the steps 
of this one were addressed to the far southwest, where the native 
pottery was probably found a fair offset to the basket-work of the 


autochthonous Oregonian. 
CA 








Mr. THoMas BAILEY ALDRICH 


THIS ADMIRABLE PORTRAIT of Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, of 
whom Mr. Morse writes, with delicate appreciation, on another 
page, forms the frontispiece of the third volume of the new, uni- 
form edition of his tales and poems, in eight volumes, just issued 
from the Riverside Press by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The first two volumes of this handsome edition contain the poems ; 
and one of these is embellished with a full-face portrait of the 
poet. Both of these illustrations are photogravures. 

Ca. 

IF ANY ONE in speaking to you used the word Hottentoten- 
strottertrottelmutterattenteterlattengitterwetterkotterbeutelrat te, 
its harmonious sound would assure you that it was German; and 
such it really is, being taken from a Dresden paper, Der Weid- 
mann, Here is the explanation of it:—Among the Hottentots 
(Hottentoten) the kangaroos (deutelratte) are very numerous. 
Many of them roam about the country, free and respected; others, 
less fortunate, are caught and shut up in a cage (fo/¢er) furnished 
with a cover (/attengitter) which shelters them from bad weather. 
These cages, then, are called, in German, Jattengitterwetterkot- 
ter, and the kangaroo, once imprisoned, takes the name of /a/ten- 
gitterwetterkotterbeutelratte, One day an assassin (attenteter) 
was arrested who had killed the Hottentot mother (Hottentoten- 
mutter) of two children, one half-witted, the other a stammerer 
(strottertrottel). This mother, in the German tongue, is designated 
bythe word.Hottentotenstrottertrottelmutter, from which it follows 
that the assassin takes the name of Hottentotenstrottertrottel- 
mutteratientater. The murderer was shut up in a kangaroo cage 
(deutelrattenlattengitterwetterkotter), {rom which he shortly es- 
caped. But, fortunately, he soon fell into the hands of a Hotten- 
tot, who went joyously to the Mayor of the village, exclaiming, 
“*I have caught the deutelratte.” ‘‘ Which one?” asked the 
Mayor; ‘‘ we have several.” ‘‘ The attenteterlattengitlerwetter- 
hotterbeutelratte.” ‘*Of which attenteter are you speaking ?” 
‘*Of the Hottentotenstrottertrottelmutterattenteter.” *‘* Then 
why couldn’t you say at once thet you had caught the Hottentoten- 
strotiertrottelmutterattentaterlatiengitterwetterkotterbeutelratte?” 
It is said that the Hottentot fled in affright, 
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THE AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION of Paris has, thanks to 
the generosity of Mr. Rodman Wanamaker, son of the well- 
known merchant, taken possession of fine new quarters in a 
Louis XV palace on the Quai de Conti. Mr. A. A. Anderson 
was the founder and first President of the Association and Mr. 
Wanamaker succeeded him in the presidential chair. The object 
of the Association is to give all. English-speaking students and 
people interested in art who become members an attractive rendez- 
vous. There is in the building a gymnasium, a library, a billiard 
room and a restaurant where good meals are served the hungry 
members at cost price. The bulletin board is one of the club’s 
most interesting features. There not only the usual items of club 
interest are posted, but also notices of sales of studio effects. 
Sometimes these notices are written in rhyme as the following, 
quoted in The Sketch :-— 

‘* A bed for sale, 
And stove as well— 
I’m going home, 
And want to sell 
At rates that even the Temple can’t beat. 


This bed and stove, 
A pan to stew, 
An easel, stool, 
A chair or two, 
A Sévres cup, quite worn, but a treat; 


A mirror, cracked 
(Louis Quinze frame), 
I paid ten francs— 
Take two for same; 
A camera, tripod, the rest—incomplete. 


All these I'll sell 
And much more too; 
So come and find 
What won’t suit you, 
Six, Art Alley—The Garret—Retreat.”’ 


ea. 


THE NEw YORK Odserver says of ‘‘ John Leighton, Jr.” :—** It 
certainly is not pleasant reading.” I found it very pleasant read- 
ing, and was surprised at the Observer's opinion. I think, how- 
ever, that I have discovered the paragraph that has caused the 
Observer to think Mrs. Trask’s story unpleasant. It is at the top 
of page fifty-two. Perhaps if The Lounger had been spoken of in 
the same way, I should not have found the book pleasant reading 
either, but no one could ever accuse this department of narrow. 
mindedness. 

Ga. 

ONE OF MY READERS, writing from Bayreuth recently, said :— 

‘‘In many things we were much disappointed. The theatre is 
ugly in the extreme. Outside it looks like an ordinary railway- 
station ; inside, it offends every canon of good taste. Its one merit 
is that itis perfect for sound. Evidently every cent of money is spent 
on the stage representations, for the building is ia bad repair and 
very dirty. In case of fire, it would be a death-trap. It is very 
lightly built and a great deal of wood is used in its construction, 
the stairs, which are wickedly winding, being of that material, too. 
I do not believe one soul of the 1,500 the place seats cou'd be 
saved in case of a catastrophe. But nevertheless I mean to go 
gain. * * * On our way back from Bayreuth we stopped at 
xO:tingen. It is a quaint old town full of medizval houses, but 
the college buildings are modern and very ordinary. There was 
nothing there suggestive of Oxford, and nothing to be compared 
with American universities. The only social side is the restaurant. 
Drinking is the order of the day and night. On one old-time inn, 
painted outside with pictures, and texts, appeared the motto, 
‘Kiihler Wein macht gut Latin.’ If this is tone, the Latin of 
Géttingen must be above reproach.” 
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THE December Book Buyer steps forth in a gala dress of red, 
green and gold, to which the accompanying cut does scant justice. 
It has as its Didce de resistance an 
illustrated review of the Tenny- 
son Memoir by Dr. Henry van 
Dyke, whose equipment for the 
task is known to lovers of the 
poet. The edition has selected 
other specialists for other review- 
ing, thus Mrs. Blashfield, who 
knows her Italy, does ‘‘ Tuscan 
Songs,”” Richard Burton, a poet 
himself, discusses the poetry of 
Gen. Lew Wallace; while Mr. G. 
W. Cable, a novelist, writes of 
fiction. Just why, on this plan of 
selection, Mr. John Kendrick Bangs, a humorist, writes of ‘* Two 
Picture Books ” that are not humorous, I do not know. 


VSI SOS Se SESH 





aA 


I AM AFRAID English authors are not as good-natured as ours. 
Seldom if ever does an American author rise in his wrath and 
attack his critics. Perhaps this may be set down to the national 
failing—indifference; or perhaps if their books sell, ourauthors do 
not care what is said about them. This is not the case in Eng- 
land. Few novels sell to the ‘extent of those written by Miss 
Marie Corelli, and yet that lady is after her critics with a hot pen 
every time she publishes a book. Now Mme. Sarah Grand, whom 
I had thought a more self-contained woman, is out with a furious 
denunciation of the critic who reviewed ‘‘ The Beth Book” in The 
Daily Telegraph. She says to him;— 

‘« That you are of ancient lineage I am willing to admit, since 

your putting in my mouth words and sentiments not mine shows 
you are infected with the blood of Ananias. That you should take 
yourself to be a serious judge of art is a crime for which it is pain- 
ful to think you must one day settle between you and your God; 
but that you should write yourself down an admirer of mine is the 
ugliest blow my art has dealt me, and I take this opportunity to 
publicly apologize for it.” 
I do not know what 7hz Daily Telegraph reviewer said, but I do 
not think anything can excuse the violence of Mme. Grand’s on- 
slaught. It certainly hurts her much more than it hurts him. She 
is probably disappointed in the reception of her book, but because 
she wrote it out of the fullness of her heart she must not expect 
every one to take it with equal seriousness. 


@a. 


MIss CORE{LI’s latest diatribe is aimed, not at the critics of 
her books, but at those who have accused her of advertising her- 
self by the exhibition of her portraits. The portrait exhibited at 
the Grafton Gallery she ordered painted to help the artist, Miss 
Donald-Smith, and allowed it to be exhibited for the same reason. 
She reminds the public that she does not make financial profit out 
of the sale of her portraits ‘‘ after the fashion of certain ‘aristo- 
cratic ’ ladies and stage favorites.” 


*« I gain,” she says, ‘‘ nothing at all out of the transaction but 
the privilege of being insulted by any little paragraphist who earns 
1s 6d, or 2s. 6d. by his ‘copy’ for, as I said, the /ower grades of the 
Press. All my personalsharein the matter is that I allow the picture, 
which is my property, to be exhibi:ed 2” order to benefit the artist 
who painted :t; and that I have also permitted 250 copies of it 
to be engraved for the same reason, and that for the trouble and 
time taken up in signing the artist’s proofs of such engraving, I 
am to be presented with two dozen copies of the same for my- 


self,” 
Pr 
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Canon Cheyne in America 


A’ PROCESSION in academic dress, closed by a small, slight fig- 
ure wearing an Edinburgh hood; a gentle face with brown hair and 
beard, both tinged with gray, bending over a type-written lec- 
ture; a voice not loud, but distinct and penetrating, with English 
cadences, and a peculiar impressiveness at times in quoting from 
the B.ble,—these are some of the externals that grew pleasantly 
familiar to the attendants on Professor and Canon Cheyne’s six 
lectures at Union S:minary, New York, last month. 

The American committee for lectures on the history of religions, 
began the attempt to justify its elaborate name by bringing over 
Prof. Rhys Davids a few years ago to lecture on Buddhism at 
eight or ten different institutions. This season it has. persuaded 
Prof. Cheyne to cross the ocean to discuss ‘‘Jewish Religious Life 
After the Exile.” The subject might not appear one that appeals 
to the crowd; but those who heard the lectures in New York 
were busy people, to whom timeis precious. The audiences were 
large and the attention close, to the very end. In what did the 
attractiveness lie? 

1. Partly, no doubt, in the freshness and interest of the theme. 
Of the life of the Jewish people after the Exile, little is commonly 
known. The sources of knowledge are comparatively few, and in 
part recondite. The interpretation of the sources is beset with 
difficulty. They include, it is true, more books of the Bible than 
used to be supposed, but also some of those hardest to understand, 
and besides these a number of apocryphal and pseudonymous 

’ writings, whose significance has been but slowly recognized. The 
elements at work in the shaping of Jewish thought and life, were 
various and the results complicated. At the same time the relation of 
these results to the subsequent religious life of the world has been 
intimate and powerful. Thinking people have begun to understand 
this; they crave information concerning this period, insight into its 
movements, comprehension of its forces. The theme attracts them. 

2. There was attractiveness in the freshness and originality of 
the treatment. Interest in the theme might bring people once; 
but there were many who did not miss a single lecture in this 
course. It was the lecturer that held them. He held them by his 
absolute command of the subject, and by his ability to set them—at 
least forthe time being—at his point of view. He was always the 
thorough and accomplished scholar, moving easily along his intri- 
cate path. The most surprising conclusions were offered with 
great clearness and simplicity. To those not familiar with the his- 
tory of opinions, this simplicity may have prevented full recognition 
of the originality of what was offered them. Buteven they must 
have been impressed with the vitality and freshness of the treat- 
ment, which communicated a living interest to the lectures. 

3. The lectures attracted peopie because of their union of critical 
boldness in handling the Scriptures with a manifest appreciation, 
both literary and religious. Prof. Cheyne is a thorough-going 
critic—that is, he applies the critical principles, as he conceives 
them, with consistency and fearlessness; he pushes the process to 
what he believes to be its logical conclusions. This includes a far- 
reaching revision of our Old Testament text, and a remodeling of 
the whole system of opinions regarding Israelite history, belief 
and religious practice. ‘*‘Reconstructionist” is a term applied to 
him and others of his wing and he frankly accepts it. Aiming to see 
what is, he has found himself constrained to give up or modify a 
large part of what has been supposed to be. His reconstructions are 
delicate, usually skillful, sometimes brilliant, occasionally almost 
daring. But this is not at the expense of a recognition of the no- 
bility of the Old Testament literature, or an acceptance of its com- 
manding religious power. He holds both an academic and eccle- 
siastical position. There is nothing incongruous in the two. De- 
vout criticism is exemplified in his attitude. 

4. Perhaps not a small part of the lecturer's attractiveness lay 
‘fn his engaging personality. Hecan betrenchant enough, but 
he makes an impression of singular and winning gentieness, of 
sympathy with men of many minds, of one whose words may 
sound dogmatic, but who is really possessed with the conviction 
that truth is hard to obtain, and that the student's attitude is a 
posture of humility. While the thought of the listener is stimu- 
lated, prejudice is soothed and disarmed. 

Other influences may have attracted certain hearers. Some 
came simply to hear and see a scholar of high repute. Jews came 
because of his well-known sympatheticinterest inthe race, both past 
and present. Butthe intrinsic value of the lectures was beyond 
anything that is merely personal or even racial. : 

This is not the place to discuss particular opinions. It is im- 

possible to say how many who listened to Canon Cheyne were con- 
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vinced, Muctr needs pondering. Not all will be finally adopted. 
This is the case with every pioneer scholar. But the pioneer 
scholar does not therefore work in vain. He gives an impulse. 
He opens out the possibilities, and establishes points of view. 
Here and there his genial glance catches a truth at which the plod- 
ders will arrive bye and bye, along their tedious path. Without 
him we stagnate, we shrivel, grubbing painfully at the details. 
Doubtless the work of the world is mainly done by plodding toil- 
ers, and truth patiently served ennobles the humblest servant, but 
the fascinating beauty of knowledge dawns upon us in the glow of 
genius. The man who toils patiently by our side and yet looks 
beyond the tea-cup rim that bounds our view, and tells us what ap- 
pears to him, is our benefactor. He may be to us the medium of 
a larger revelation of truth, At the very least he keeps alive within 
us the belief in the width of the real horizon, and the unknown 
world will be explored the sooner and the more thoroughly because 
he has gazed off into it. 


lirs. Burnett on “A Lady of Quality ” 


FEW PLAYWRIGHTS have been more eagerly importuned for 
‘*chances ” in the production of a play than was Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett for rights in ‘* A Lady of Quality.’’ The book was 
scarcely on the market before managers on both sides of the At- 
lantic, scenting its unusual dramatic possibilities, approached her 
with regard to its dramatization and production, and would-be 
Clorindas by the score bombarded her through the mails or made 
pilgrimages to her home. Women whose only stock in trade was 
a shapely figure saw in the madcap, tomboy days of the country 
hoyden a chance for exhibiting their fair proportions in man’s 
attire, and imagined themselves Clorindas. Actresses with a 
penchant for tearing a passion to tatters, and not always over. nice 
in their methods, descried in the dashing, spirited heroine and her 
stormy experiences, a rare opportunity for the display of unbridled 
emotion and the elemental passions, and were eager for the fray. 

To Mrs. Burnett, however, Clorinda meant something totally 
different, and in the portrayal of her character she wished above 
all things to avoid any touch of sensationalism or vulgarity. From 
the tragic moment of her birth to her ultimate blossoming into 
the flower and splendor of womanhood, Clorinda Wildairs meant 
to the author a steady onward growth, a great spiritual develop- 
ment. As it was th's that she wished made manifest, she jealously 
guarded the title-réle of the play until she should meet an actress 
whose intellectual grasp of the character was at least along her 
own lines; whose conception of the part in some degree reflected 
her own. If Mrs. Burnett were asked to-day what she considered 
her most serious and significant work, she would doubtless answer, 
without hesitation, ‘‘ A Lady of Quality,” for in this book she 
has sought to crystallize the spiritual essence of her whole life's 
thinking; to give matured and ripened expression to ideas which 
have been simmering in her brain since chidhood. She says of 
herself that she was born a little rebel—a rebel to injustice, to false 
ideas, to traditions founded upon unreason and tyranny; and 
those critics who have thought her influenced to the writing 
of this book by the problem novels of the day, do not know the 
Mrs, Burnett is practically untouched by the world about 
her, but draws her inspiration almost wholly from within, and is 
always true to the laws of her own mind. Despite the fact that 
there are many intelligent people who see nothing in the ‘‘ Lady 
of Quality” but its coarseness and brutality, who find its morale 
untenable and its psychology false, Mrs. Burnett rests in the con- 
viction that she has struck a note in the right key that will go on 
resounding through the ages. 

In this book she distinctly recognizes the rights of a woman who 
through ignorance, evil chance or defective training, has fallen to 
rise again, to work out her own complete redemption and to 
maintain her self-respect while so doing. She teaches that even 
with a sin on one’s soul, there are better things to do than to go 
moping and whining through the world; that to set about rebuild-. 
ing is, in point of fact, finer than to waste the hours in futile 
self-condemnation; that to weep and wail, to cringe and kneel 
before a base man who has played one false, is no part of a wom- 
an’s duty. Rather should she stand proud and firm and scorn the 
right of a cowardly nature to retain either her love or respect. 

Mrs. Burnett rarely takes any notice of criticisms, public or 
private, but ‘‘ A Lady of Quality” was of such serious import to 
her, that when some obscure person wrote remonstrating with her 
Se moral teachings, she took the trouble to send the following 
reply -— 

**In avery old book, which perhaps you may have seen, there 
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is recounted one of the most wonderful, dramatic stories the world 
has ever known. The story is of a Man to whom was brought 
for condemnation a Woman who had sinned. They brought her 
to Him that she might be stoned to death. The Man did not 
speak. He bent down and wrote upon the sand these words :— 
‘Let him who is guiltless cast the first stone.’ When He stood 
upright not one accuser was left. They had one by’one crept 
breathless away. The woman stood alone waiting to hear her 
doom. I have often thought that I could see.her eyes. 1 feel 
sure that I know the sound of His voice when He spoke to her, 
saying :—‘ Neither do I condemn thee. Go thou and sin nomore.’ 
Afterwards, men—just such as those who clamored for death 
and death only for those who fell by the way—crucified this Man, 
‘* Perhaps if you can ¢4zn& over the story of the Man and try 
to understand it as far as lies in your power, you will not feel it so 
horrible a thing that a woman with a tragedy on her soul dared 
to live and strive to atone with every hour of life, until she had 
built upon the tomb of the past a temple of noble, tender, pure 
and generous deeds. Had | not written this book with a deeply 
serious motive which wouid lead me to regret that its true mean- 
ing should be lost upon any one, you will pardon me for saying 
that, I should have felt it quite unnecessary to make any reply.” 
Later, at the authors’ dinner given her in London, Mrs, Burnett 
said, apropos of this much-discussed book :—** A lady has written 
to me from America, not so much to reprove as to remonstate. 
She asked me what Little Lord Fauntleroy would think, and 
begged me to tell her what I meant. 1 have not had time to reply 
yet, but when [| have I shall respond that in my sanguine moments 
I had hoped that the book itselt might explain what | meant, but 
if this hope was founded on an error of judgment, I can only say 
that I meant by it exactly what I meant by Fauntleroy and many 
other things, —that, after all, good is stronger than evil, that love is 
greater than hate, and that surely somewhere—somewhere, there 
is a Power more just to the atoms He has created than those atoms 
have yet learned to be to each other. It is not necessary to ex- 
plain here what I meant, but if I were called upon to put its 
meaning into briefest form 1 think I should say it was this :—*‘ To 
err is human, to retrieve Divine.” DE.I4 T, Davis, 





The Drama 

lime. Alexandra Viarda 

IT WAS an unfortunate slip on the part of the press agent of 
Alexandra Viarda—the Polish actress who made her first profes- 
sional appearance in this country at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on 
Monday evening—when he sent out the announcement that the lady 
was known in Europe as the Polish Duse. Of ail actresses in the 
world Duse, with her marvelous ireshness, vitality and spontaneity, 
is the very last with whom Madame Viarda could afford to be 
brought inio comparison. But the foolishness of theatrical agents 
is proverbial. If Mme. Viarda had not been heralded as a genius, 
at whose feet the courts of Europe had prosirated themselves in 
adulation, she would not have been accorded so chilly a reception. 
Her mature appearance and manner eatireiy disqualify her for such 
parts as that of Richard Voso's Alexandra. The play itself, in its 
present shape, is as stupid as itis gloomy. It is only fair to add 
that it has been mangied abominaply in the process of adaptation. 
In bricf it telis the story of a lovely young girl, who, having been 
betrayed and deserted by a young nobleman, and having under- 
gone imprisonment for suppused infanticide, vows to avenge her 
wrongs by marrying her seducer and thus compelling him to share 
her disgrace. Unfortunately she falls in love with him herself, 
and commits suicide when she discovers that she can no longer 
conceal from him the fact of her imprisonment, of which, some- 
how, he has been kept in ignorance. A Duse, a Bernhardt, or a 
Clara Morris might be able to blind the spectators to the manifest 
silliness of such a yarn, but the resources of Mme. Viarda, which 
are entirely mechanical, with scarcely a suggestion of imagination 
or inspiration, are unequal to the task. Her acting 1s not altogeth- 
er devoid of dignity or force, but there is no variety or breadth 
in her emotion, while her gestures are curiously spasmodic and 
wooden. Neither in temperament nor in mannercan she suggest 
youth, but it is possible that she might be seen to better advantage 
in such parts as Mcdea, Mary or Elizabeth, although, on her first 
appearance, she gave no indication of reserved tragic strength. 
Some allowance must be made on account of the difficulties with 
which she was contending, such as natural nervousness, a poor 
company, a miserable play and a strange language; but even after 
ing all these things into consideration, it is impossible to regard 
her first effort here otherwise than as a failure. 
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The Fine Arts 
Fritz von Thaulow 


THERE IS ON exhibition at the galleries of Mr. C. Delmonico, a 
small collection of the works of the veteran Norwegian landscape- 
painter, Fritz von Thaulow, whose vigorous and perfectly obvious 


talent has remained unrecognized until recently. Thauow hasa 
well-defined specialty; he paints running water with a fidelity at- 

tained by no other. He does not simply suggest movement, like 
Whistler and some of the French Impressionists, still less paint 
every wrinkle and fail to convey the sense of author, like some of 
the English pre-Raphaelites: the most unobservant of trout-fishers 

would be struck by the truth of his work, while it is broad enough 

to please a brother artist. A certain Teutonic coarseness of touch 

and indifference to harmony is observable in some of his paintings, 

but he is less a sinner in that way than is many a painter of estab- 

lished reputation, He shows considerable versatility, painting snow- 

scenes, moonlight effects, street-scenes and marines almost as 

well as his favorite little rivers. Some good examples of Corot, | 
Cazin and Monet in the galleries may be advantageously com- 

pared with his work. Von Thaulow is one of the prize-winners 

at Carnegie Institute, this year. 





Art Note 


Mr. CLAUDE PHILLIPS, in the October Portfolio, gives a 
painstaking and readable account of ‘‘ The Earlier Work of 
Titian,’’ in which he shows himself familiar with the work of re- 
cent critics and investigators. He points out that Titian's land- 
scape is not wholly drawn, as has been so often stated, from the 
Cadore country, where he was born; but is an imaginative com- 
bination of the rocky pinnacles of the Dolomites with the more 
luxurious foregrounds and middle distances of the lower-lying 
Venetian territory. Among the pictures reproduced in photogravure 
are the well-known ‘*‘ Young Man with the Glove” of the Louvre, 
and the ‘* Sacred and Protane Love” of the Borghese Gallery, 
which Mr. Phillips, following Wickhoff, calls ‘‘ Medea and Venus.” 
Wickhoff has shown beyond a doubt that the subject is taken 
from the ‘‘Argonautica’’ of Valerius Flaccus. Among the 
numerous half-tone illustrations in the text are ‘‘The Three 
Ages” of the Bridgewater Gallery, the ‘‘ Bacchus and Ariadne” 
of the British National Gallery, and the ‘‘ Virgin with the Rabbit ” 
of the Louvre. (Macmillan Co.) 





Music 
Notes of the Season 

AT the last concert of the Symphony Society, ‘‘ Voyovode,’’ a 
symphonic ballad by Tschaikewsky, was performed for the first 
time in America. It is said that when the composition was first 
played in Russia the composer was so much displeased with his 
own work that he threw the score into the fire. He neglected to 
burn the orchestral parts, however, and from these sume kind 
friend made a new score. Now that Tschaikowsky is dead and 
new music of value is scarce, the composition is brought forward 
again. It will not add anything to the great Russian musician's 
fame. It tells the story ot a Prince who went home unexpectedly 
to find his wife playing Francesca da Rimini to another man’s 
Paolo, or Isolde to his Tristan. The Prince, who must have been 
a very bad shot, ordered his servant to shoot the guilty pair, but 
the servant, a disciple of the ‘‘god of things as they are,” shot 
the Prince and let the lovers continue to love. Tschaikowsky’s 
music is dark, gloomy, sombre and utterly without evidence of its 
composer’s usual inventiveness or inspiration. At the same con- 
cert M. Ysaye played the Beethoven violin concerto and Wilhelmj's 
‘* Parsifal”’ paraphrase. In the latter he gave a beautiful exhibi- 
tion of the finest qualities of his art. 

The new series of Sunday night popular concerts at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, which began last Sunday evening, will un- 
doubtedly be very prosperous. The auditorium was pecked and 
several hundred people were turned away. The soloists were 


| Ysaye, Pugno, Plancon and a Miss Van Cortlandt, of whose at- 


tempt it is charity to say nothing. Plangon was notin good voice, 
but he pleased the audience immensely with his familiar ‘* Les 
Rameaux ” and ‘‘ Les Deux Grenadiers.” 

The Oratorio Society gives its first afternoon concert on Friday, 
Dec. 3, and its first evening concert on Saturday, Dec. 4. 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption” will be given, with the assistance of 
Fr. Johanna Gadski, soprano; Miss Zora G. Horlocker, contralto; 
Mr. William H. Rieger, tenor; Mr. David Bispham, baritone; 
and Mr, Ericcson Bushnell, bass. 
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irs. Browning’s Letters 


Mr. KENYON, in the preface to Mrs. Browning's letters, (Mac- 
millan Co.) refers to the fact that both she and her husband ‘* more 
than once expressed their strong dislike of publicity in regard to 
matters of a personal and private character affecting themselves” ; 
but he is obviously right in assuming that these experiences had 
reference to publications made during their lifetime. Mr. Brown- 
ing, after his wife's death, reclaimed her letters from the friends to 
whom they had been written, or from their representa ives; but 
*‘the letters were not destroyed (as was the case with many of his 
own letters), but carefully preserved, and so passed into the pos- 
session of his son, with whose consent they are now published,” 
with such ‘‘ connecting links of narrative as might seem to bind the 
whole together into the unity of a biography.” 

The letters, we are told, are printed with few omissions except 
of *‘ passages containing little or nothing of interest, or repetitions 
of what has been said elsewhere.” Scarcely anything has been 
omitted for fear of hurting the feelings of persons still living; for 
‘no person had less of animosity than Mrs. Browning,” who 
**cou'd hardly bring herself to speak harshly of any one.” 

There is much in the earlier letter that tempts to quotation, but 
we turn the leaves until we come to the first mention of Robert 
Browning. This was in April, 1842, just after the publication of 
her paper on ‘‘ The Great Christian Poets” in The Atheneum, 
Writing to Mr. H. S. Boyd, she refers to persons who had been 
pleased with the papers, acd adds:—‘: Mr. Horne, the poet, and 
Mr. Browning, the poet, were not behind in approbation. _ Mr. 
Browning is said to be learned in Greck, especially in the drama- 
tists; and of Mr. Horne I should expect something similar.” A 
year later, writing to Cornelius Mathews, she criticizes a review 
of Browning which had appeared in the American Pathfinder. 

** There is truth on both sides, but it seems to me hard truth 
on Browning. I do assure you I never saw him in my life—do 
not know him even by correspondence—and yet, whether through 
fellow-feeling for Eleusinian mysteries, or whether through the 
more generous motive of appreciation of his powers, 1 am very 
sensitive to the thousand and one stripes with which the assembly 
of critics doth expcund its vocation over him, and 7he Athenaeum, 
for instance, made me quite cross and misanthropical last week.” 

Her personal acquaintance with the poet began in January, 1845, 
when, after he had praised the volume of 1844 to Mr. Kenyon, 
that gentleman urged him to write to her and tell her how much 
he liked her work. He did so, and she writes to Mrs. Martin the 
next day:—‘‘I had a letter from Browning the poet last night, 
which threw me into ec asies—Browning, the author of ‘ Paracel- 
sus,’ and king of the mystics.” Before the end of the month, she 
writes to the same friend :—‘‘ I am getting deeper and deeper into 
correspondence with Robert Browning, poet and mystic, and we 
are going to be the truest of friends.’ 


@a. 


In April, 1845, she writes thus to Mr. Westwood, who seems 
to have charged her with obscurity :-— 

*« The sin of Sphinxine literature ladmit. Have I not struggled 
hard to renounce it? Dol not, day by day? Do you know that 
I have been told that 7 have written things harder tointerpret than 
Browning h:mself?—only [ cannot, cannot believe it—he is so 
hard. Tellme honestly * * * if anything like the Sphinxine- 
ness of Browning you discover in me; take meas far back as ‘ The 
Seraphim’ volume and answer! As for Browning, the fault is 
certainly great, and the disadvantage scarcely calculable, it is so 
great. He cuts his language into bits, and one has to join them 
together, as young children do their dissected maps, in order to 
make any meaning at all, and to study hard before one can do it. 
Not that I grudge the study or thetime. The depth and power of 
the’ significance (when it is apprehended) glorifies the puzzle. 
With you and me it is so; but with the majority of readers, even 
of readers of poetry, it is not and cannot be so.”’ 

In May, 1845, he writes again to Mr. Westwood :—‘‘ Did you 
persevere with ‘Sordello’? 1 hopeso. Be sure that we may all 
learn (as poets) much and deeply from it, for the writer speaks 
true oracles. When you have read it through, then read for relax- 
ation and recompense the last ‘Bell and Pomegranate’ by the 
same poet, his ‘Colombe’s Birthday,’ which is exquisite. Only 
: Pippa Passes’ I lean to, or kneel to, with the deepest rever- 


Qn the 12th of September, 1846, she was married to Browning 
in Marylebone Church—not in St. Pancras, as Mrs. Orr says in 
her Life of the poet. The letter to Mrs. Martin (from Pisa, six 
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weeks later), in which Mrs. Browning tells the story of her elope- 
ment, and why she was driven to it, is one of the most interesting 


.in the collection; but it fills eleven pages in print, and would be 


only marred by brief quotations. 

Of the many references to the happiness of the married life that 
followed, we can cite only two or three of the briefest as giving the 
keynote of the whole. In December she writes to Miss Mitford: 
‘«Robert and I are deep in the fourth month of wedlock; there 
has not been a shadow between us, nor a word (and I have ob- 
served that all married people confess to words), and that the only 
change I can lay my finger on in him is simply and clearly an 
increase of affection.” . 

A year later she writes to the same friend that in Florence she 
can get no new French books, and adds:—‘‘I am reduced to read 
some of my favorites over again, I and Robert together. You 
ought to hear how we go to single combat, ever and anon, with 
shield and lance. The greatest quarrel we have had since our 
marriage, by the way (always excepting my crying conjugal wrong 
of not eating enough!), was brought yp by Masson's pamphlet on 
the Iron Mask- and Fouquet. I woulda’t be persuaded that 
Fouquet was ‘in it,’ and so ‘the anger of my lord waxed hot.’ 
To this day he says sometimes: ‘Don’t be cross, Ba! Fouguet 
wasn't the Iron Mask after all.’” 


Again, in July, 1848, she writes:—‘‘ Yes, indeed, I am happy. 
Otherwise, I should have a stone where the heart is, and sink by 
the weight of it. You must have faith in me, for | never can 
make you thoroughly to understand what he is, of himself, and to 
me—the noblest and perfectest of human beings. After a year 
and ten months’ absolute soul to-soul intercourse and union, I 
have to look higher still for my first ideal. You won’t blame me 
for bad taste that I say these things, for can I help it, when I am 
writing my heart to you ?” 

aa. 

The poets were comparatively poor in the early years of their 
married life, and we have many aliusions to their frugal habits; as 
in a letter to Miss Mitford in November, 1846°—‘* We have our 
dinner from the Trattoria at two o'clock, and can dine our favorite 
way_on thrushes and Chianti with a miraculous cheapness, and no 
trouble, no cook, no Kitchen; the prophet Elijah or the lilies of the 
field took as little thought for their dining, which exactly suits us. 
It is a continental fashion which we never cease commending. 
Then at sx we have coffee, and rolls of milk, made of milk, I 
mean, and at nine our supper (call it supper, if you please) of 
roast chestnuts and grapes. Soyousee how primitive we are, and 
how I forget to praise the eggs at breakfast.” 

In August, 1847, after they had moved from Piso to Florence, 
she writer to Mrs. Martin:—*‘ My dear brothers have the illusion 
that nobody should marry on less than two thousand [ pounds 
sterling ] a year. Good Heavens! how preposterous it does seem 
tome! We scarcely spend three hundred [ about $1500] and I 
have every luxury I ever had, and which it would be so easy to 
give up, at need; and Robert wouldn't sleep, I think, if an unpaid 
bill dragged itself by any chance into another week. He says that 
when people get into ‘ pecuniary difficulties,’ his ‘sympathies always 
go with the butchers and bakers.’ So we keep out of scrapes yet, 


~ you see,” 


For their suite of six rooms and a kitchen in the Palazzo Guidi 
they paid only 25 guineas a year, and counted upon getting the 
better part of this back by letting the premises as ** furnished 
apartments ” when they were away. The furniture they picked 
up gradually, as they could find tasteful things at prices within 
their modest means. In December, 1848, six months after they 
had settled in their new quarters, a letter to Mrs. Martin says:— 
‘* We are still in the slow agonies of furnishing our apartment. 
You see, being the poorest and most prudent of possible poets, we 
had to solve the problem of taking our furniture out of our year’s 
income (proceeds of poems and the like), and of not getting into 


debt. Oh, I take no credit to myself; 1 was always in debt in my . 


little way (‘small z#morals,’ as Dr. Bowring might call it) before 
I married, but Robert, though a poet and dramatist by profession, 
being descended from the blood of all the Puritans, and educated 
by the strictest of dissenters, has a sort of horror about the dread- 
ful fact of owing five shillings five days, which I call quite morbid 
in its degree and extent, and which is altogether unpoetical accord- 
ing to the traditions of the world. So we have been dragging in 
by inches our chairs and tables throughout the summer, and by 
no,means look finished and furnished at this late moment.” 

Some of the glimpses we are allowed to get of the poetic house- 
keeping are sufficiently amusing, Flush, the pet dog immortaliz 
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in the wife’s poems, is often mentioned ; as, for instance,.in a letter 
to Miss Mitford, dated August 20 1847 :—‘* Flush likes civilized 
life, and the society of little dogs with turned-up tails, such as 
Florence abounds with. Unhappily it abounds also with fleas, 
which afflicts poor Flush to the verge sometimes of despair. Fancy 
Robert and me down on our knees combing him, with a basin of 
water on one side!’ 


@a. 


But we must turn to other matters—her opinions of other poets, 
for instance. Her early love for Byron was as intense as Tenny- 
son's, though she did not outgrow it so soon. Ina letter to Mr. 
Boyd in December, 1842, she says:—‘'I won't be praised for 
being liberal in Calvinism and love of Byron. J liberal in com- 
mending Byron! Takeout my heart andtry it. Look at itand com- 
pare it with yours ; and answer and tell me if I do not love and admire 
Byron more warmly than you yourself do. I suspect it, indeed. 
Why, I am always reproached for my love to Byron. Why. peo- 
ple say to me, ‘ You, who overpraise Byron!’ Why, when I was 
a little girl (and, whatever you may think, my tendency is not to 
cast off my old loves!) I used to think seriously of dressing up 
like a boy and running away to be Lord Byron’'s.page. And J to 
be praised now for being ‘liberal’ in admitting the merit of his 
poetry! J/” 

Scott she did not regard as ‘‘a great poet,” though ‘‘ highly 
accomplished in matters of political antiquarianism,” Tennyson 
{in 1843, it must be remembered) she admired, but would fain see 
in him ‘‘more exaltation and a broader clasping of truth.” She 
thinks, however, that he ‘‘ will grow more solemn, like the sun, as 
his day goes on.”” The lines ‘‘ To J. S.”’ deeply affected her, and 
she adds :—‘‘ Take away the last stanzas, which should be applied 
more definitely to the dody, or cut away altogether as a lie against 
eternal verity, and the poem stands as one of the finest of monodies. 
The nature of human grief never surely more tenderly intimated or 
touched—it brought tears to my eyes. Doreadit. Heis not a 
Christian poet, up to this time, but let us listen and hear his next 
songs. He.is one of God's singers, whether he knows it or does 
not know it.” 

Of ‘* Locksley Hall,” which she strangely seems to. take as auto- 
biographical, she writes to Miss Mitford in 1847 :—‘* Well, I don’t 
agree with Mr. Harness in admiring the lady of ‘ Locksley Hall.’ 
I must either pity or despise a woman who could have married 
Tennyson and chose a common man. If happy in her choice,I 
despise her. That's matter of opinion, of course. You may call 
it matter of foolishness when I add that I personally would rather be 
teased a little and smoked over a good deal by aman whom I could 
look up to and be proud of than have my feet kissed all day bya Mr. 
Smith in boots and a waistcoat and thereby chiefly distinguished. 
Neither I nor another, perhaps, had quite a right to expect a com- 
bination of qualities. such as meet, though, in my husband, who 
is as faultuess and pure in his private life as any Mr. Smith of them 
all, who would not owe five shillings, who lives like a woman in 
abstemiousness on a pennyworth of wine a day, never touches a 
cigar even.’ 

** Maud ” she understood and appreciated from the first, as her 
husband did. ‘*‘ People in general,” she says, ‘‘appear very un- 
—s impressed by this poem, very unjustiy, Robert and I 


Of Keats she says in a letter to Mr. Kenyon in 1844:—‘** And 
also agree with me in reverencing that wonderful genius Keats, 
who, rising as a grand exception from among the vulgar herd of 
juvenile versifiers, was an individual man from the beginning, and 
spoke with his own voice, though surrounded by the yet unfamiliar 
murmur of antique echoes. Leigh Hunt calls him ‘the young 
poet,’ very rightly.” 

And with this the editor aptly compares what Aurora Leigh says: 

‘« By Keats’s soul, the man who never stepped 
In gradual progress like another man, 
But, turning grandly on his central self, 
Ensphered himself in twenty perfect years 
And died, #o¢ young.” 

Bulwer Lytton she estimates very shrewdly as a poet (in 
1844) ;—‘* Bulwer, although a poet in prose, writes all his rhyth- 
metical compositions somewhat prosaically, providing an instance 
of that curious difference which exists between the poetical writer 
and the poet. It is easier to give the instance than the reason, 
but I suppose the cause of the rhythmetical impotence must lie 
somewhere in the want of the power of concentration. For is it 
not true that the most prolix poet is capable of briefer expression 
than the least prolix prose writer, or am I wrong ?” 
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There is an amusing reference to ‘‘ Satan Montgomery” (no 


_ to be confounded with James) in a letter to Mr. Boyd in 1845 :— 


**Did you ever hear much of Robert Montgomery, commonly 
called Satan Montgomery because the author ‘of ‘ Satan,’ of the 
‘Omnipresence of the Deity,’ and of various poems which pass 
through edition after edition, nobody knows how or why? I under- 
stand that his pew (he is a clergyman) is sown over with red rose- 
buds from ladies of the congregation, and that the same fair hands 
have made and presented to him, in the course of a single season, 
one hundred pairs of slippers. Whereupon somebody said to this 
Reverend Satan, ‘I never knew before, Mr. Montgomery, that 
you were a centipede.’”’ 

Of other authors than poets there is frequent mention. One of 
the many references to Carlyle, who was an initimate friend of the 
Brownings, is humorously significant. ‘* We met him at Mr. 
Foster’s,” she says, ‘‘ and found him in great force, particularly 
in the damnatory clauses. His ‘‘ bitterness,” however, as she 
elsewhere says, she believed to be ‘‘ love with the point reversed.” 


.He had, she thought, ‘‘a profound sensibility—so profound and 


turbulent that it unsettled his general sympathies.” 
@a. 


She was much gratified by the early recognition of her genius in 
America, and many of the closest of her personal and literary con- 
nections were with people in this country. In August, 1844, she 
writes to Mr. Boyd :—‘* By the way, did I tell you of the good 
news I had from America the third of this month? The 
‘ Drama of Exile’ is in the hands of a New York publisher; and 
having been submitted to various chief critics of the country on its 
way, was praised loudly and extravagantly. * * * I confess I feel 
very much pleased at the kind spirit—the spirit of eager kindness 
indeed—with which the Americans receive my poetry. It is not 
wrong to be pleased, I hope. In thiscountry there may be morti- 
fications waiting for me; quite enough to keep my modesty in a 
a state of cultivation. I do not know.” 

In April, 1845, she writes to the same friend thus:—‘‘ By the 
last American packet I had two letters, one from a poet in Massa- 
chusetts, and another from a poetess; the 4e, Mr. Lowell, and the 
she, Mrs. Sigourney. She says that the sound of my poetry is 
stirring the ‘deep green forests of the New World’; which sounds 
pleasantly, does it not?” 

She was deeply moved by the death of Margaret Fuller, whom 
she had known before her marriage to Count Ossoli; the couple 
had spent part of their last evening in Italy with the Brownings: 
She writes thus to Miss Mitford in September, 1850 :—‘‘ Now she 
is where there is no more grief and ‘no more sea’; and none of 
the restless in this world, none of the shipwrecked in heart ever 
seemed to me to want peace more than she did. We saw much of 
her last winter; and over a great gulf of differing opinion we both 
felt drawn strongly to her. High and pure aspiration she had— 
yes, and a tender woman’s heart—and we honored the truth and 
courage in her, rare in woman or man. The work she was pre- 
paring upon Italy would probably have been more equal to her 
faculty than anything previously produced by her pen (her other 
writings being curiously inferior to the impressions her conversa- 
tion gave you); indeed, she told me it was the only production to 
which she had given time and labor.” 

Mrs. Stowe is another American woman to whom there are 
several interesting allusions; as in a letter to Miss Mitford, in 
December, 1854:—‘'I am reading now Mrs. Stowe’s ‘Sunny 
Memories,’ and like the naturalness and simplicity of the book 
much, in spite of the provincialism of the tone of mind and educa- 
tion, and the really wretched writing. It’s quite wonderful that 
a woman who has written a book to make the world ring should 
write so abominably.” 

In April, 1857, she writes to Mrs. Jameson :—‘‘ Mrs. Stowe 
has just arrived, and called here yesterday and this morning, 
when Robert took her to see the salvators at the end of our street. 
I like her better than I thought I should—that is, I find more re- 
finement in her voice and manner—no rampant Americanisms. 
Very simple and gentle, with a sweet voice; undesirous of shining 
or foser-ing, so it seems to me. Never did lioness roar more 
softly (that is quite certain); and the temptations of a sudden 
enormous popularity should be estimated, in doing her full jus- 
tice * * * Her books are not so much to me, I confess, as the 
fact is, that she above all women (yes, and men of the age) has 
moved the world—and for good.”’. 

Four years later, she writes to Miss Haworth concerning 
‘* IT am anxious to set you right about 


Mrs. Stowe. As the author of the most successful book ever 
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inted by man or woman, perhaps I a little under-rated 

tr. .The book has genius, but did not strike me as it did 
some other readers. Her ‘Sunny Memories’ I liked very little. 
When . she came to us in Florence some years ago, I did 
not think I should like her, nor did Robert, but we were both of 
us surprised and charmed with her simplicity and earnestness. 
At Rome last year she brought her inner nature more in contact 
with mine, and I, who had louxed for what one usually finds in 
women, was startled into much admiration and sympathy by find- 
ing in her a largeness and fearlessness of thought which, coming 
out of aclerical and Puritan cu/-de sac, and combined with the 
most devout and reverent emotions, really is fine.” 

We had marked for quotation sundry significant utterances con- 
cerning her own art, but can take space for but one (from a letter 
to Miss Mitford, in November, 1850: ‘‘ But we should all take 
care to teach the world that poetry is a divine thing, should we 
not ? that is, not mere verse-making, though the verses be pretty 
in their way. Rather perish every verse / ever wrote, for one, 
than help to drag down an inch that standard of poetry which, 
for the sake of humanity as well as literature, should be kept 
high. As for simplicity and clearness, did I ever deny that they 
were excellent qualities? Never, surely. Only, they will not 
make poetry; and absolutely vain they are, and indeed all other 
qualities, without the essential thing, the genius, the inspiration, 
the insight—let us call it what we please—without which the most 
accomplished verse-writers had far better write prose, for their 
own sakes as for the world’s—don’t you think so ?” 

No: space is left us for extracts from the mass of matter upon 
the poetical state of Italy, in which she was so keenly interested. 
If her heart could have been opened, ‘‘ Italy’ would have been 
found written there as distinctly as in her husband’s. From the 
frequent passages on spiritualism, in which, as is well known, she 
was a firm believer, we have no inclination to quote. She could 
see herself occasionally as others saw her, in regard to this de- 
lusion. ‘* You know,” she says in one of the letters, ‘‘1 am 
rather a visionary, and inclined to knock round at all doors of the 
present world to try to get out, so that I listen with interest to 
every goblin story of the kind.” 

The two volumes—almost faultless in mechanical execution— 
are illustrated with portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Browning, a view 
of Casa Guidi, and a facsimile of a letter written by the lady to 
Napoleon III. 





The Christmas [lagazines 

THE DECEMBER numbers of the illustrated magazines come 
forth in all the bravery of gorgeous covers, suitable to the holiday 
season. Harper's, which seldom makes a decided variation from 
its original design, departs from its custom further than usual this 
year, and gives us a cover printed in violet and red. The little 
chaps who blow soap-bubbles and scatter flowers from January to 
December, lay down their pipes and baskets for this festive season, 
and donning wings, still perch aloft, one picking a mandolin, the 
other two holding the ends of a laurel-wreath. At the bottom of 
the page sit Joseph and Mary with the infant Jesus sleeping in a 
basket between them. Scribner's appears in what will doubtless 
prove the most attractive dress to news-stand buyers, as it is cer- 
tainly the most striking of them all. It was designed by Mr. Max- 
field Parrish and is, we are told in the advertisement, printed in 
nine colors. A trio of medizval servitors are seen bearing in the 
Christmas viands. Their round faces and rosy cheeks attest the 
healthy appetites that they will bring to the festive board, when 
their turn comes to eat, drink and be merry. The Century makes 
but a slight departure from its usual cover design. Instead of be- 
ing printed in brown ink on a lighter brown paper, it is in sage 
green and brownish red on white paper. The effect, without being 
striking, is very dainty and pleasing. 





** The Atlantic Monthly ”’ 

CHRISTMAS is no better than any other time, so far as The At- 
fantic is concerned. It would not change its brown gown for the 
best the rainbow could offer. Nor would it change the character 
of its contents to suit any season of the year. Mr. Paul Leicester 
Ford leads off with an article on ‘‘The American Historical 
Novel.” In discussing the question, What are historical novels ? 
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Mr. Ford will surprise most of his readers by speaking of Mr. 
Bret Harte as an historical novelist, or story-writer. Cooper's 
novels, he says, are ‘‘ not more truly historical than the early works. 
of Bret Harte, and it is a safe assertion to make that if the day 
ever comes when his stories of California are no longer held to be 
the classics of the West, they will still be read as pictures of the 
up-building of the Sierra states, or as historical novels.”.——An- 
other surprise that awaits the reader of this number, is Col. T. 
W. Higginson’s familiarity with the London of a quarter of acen- 
tury ago. He knew his Piccadilly almost as well as he knows 
Tremont Street, and his Hyde Park as well as Boston Common. 
Arnold, Browning, Tennyson, Carlyle, Darwin, and Du Maurier 
he walked and talked with, as he walked and .alked with Lowell, 
Holmes and Longfellow. Here is an account of a walk he took 
in Hyde Park with Froude and Carlyle :— 


‘* Nothing could well be more curious at that day than the look 
and costume of Carlyle. He,had then been living in London nearly 
forty years, yet he had the untamed aspect of one just arrived 
from Ecclefechan. He wore ‘an old, experienced coat,’ such as 
Thoreau attributes to his Scotch fisherman, one having that un- 
reasonably high collar of other days, in which the head was sunk; 
his hair was coarse and stood up at its own will; his bushy whis- 
kers were thrust into prominence by those stiff collars which the 
German students call ‘ father-killers,’ from a tradition that their 
points once pierced the jugular vein of a parent during an affec- 
tionate embrace. In this guise, with a fur cap and a stout walk- 
ing-stick, he accompanied Froude and myself on our walk. I! 
observed that near his Chelsea home the passers-by regarded him 
with a sort of familiar interest, farther off with undisguised curios- 
ity, and at Hyde Park again with a sort of recognition, as if ar 
accustomed figure. At one point on our way home some poor 
children were playing on a bit of rough ground lately included in 
a park, and they timidly stopped their frolic as we drew near. 
The oldest boy, looking from one to another of us, selected Car- 
lyle as the least formidable, and said, ‘I say, mister, may we roll 
on this here grass?’ Carlyle stopped, leaning on his staff, and 
said in his homliest accents, ‘ Yes, my little fellow, ye may r-r-roll 
at discraytion;’ when the children resumed their play, one little 
girl repeating his direction audibly, as if in a vain effort to take in 
the whole meaning of his long word.” 

We seldom have seen a number of The Atlantic in which the 
literary interest was greater than in this. Besides the articles al- 
ready mentioned, there is one on the last days of Heine, by Mr. I. 
Zangwill, called ‘‘ From a Mattress Grave.” It is one of the best 
of Mr. Zangwill’s contributions to literature, and that is saying 2 
great deal. 





*¢ The Century [agazine’’ 

The Century has more of a flavor of Caristmas in its letter-press 
and illustrations than any of the other magazines. Its opening article 
is on ‘‘ Christmas in the Tenements,” by that expert in tenement 
house life, Mr. Jacob Riis. The illustrations admirably illustrate 
the story. The second article is on ‘‘A Religious Painter,” Fritz von 
Uhde, by Mr. W. Lewis Fraser. Again the illustrations partake 
of the nature of Christmas, though they do not all treat of that sub- 
ject. Whatever their subject, they are inspired by a poetic im- 
agination. Von Uhde is, we should think, the Prussian Millet. Fol- 
lowing the second instalment of Mrs. Burton Harrison’s ‘‘ Good 
Americans” comes a most interesting account of the man whose 
name, after that of Santa Ciaus, is best known in connection with 
Christmas. We mean. of course, Dr. Clement C. Moore, whose 
‘Visit from St. Nicholas,” better known as ‘‘ The Night Before 
Christmas,” is dear to every English speaking child. Dr. Moore’s 
portrait, which accompanies this article, shows just the sort of face 
we should expect the author of this favorite poem of our childhood 
tohave. The paper on ‘‘ Tennyson and his Friends at Freshwater ” 
is as interesting as it is timely. It contains many new portraits of 
different members of the Tennyson family, in which the family like- 
ness is unusually strong. V. C, Scott O'Connor, who writes this 
paper, tells many new anecdotes of Tennyson. Speaking of the 
poet's love of flowers, she says :— 

‘* Willingly, he took no part in the destruction of life. ‘His 
sympathy with nature led him to mourn over the cutting down of 
trees, as if they were, like the grove in Dante’s ‘* Inferno,” the 
abode of his personal friends,’ and he never would consent to his 
flowers at Farringford being plucked. ‘1 can very well remember 
the look on his face,’ Miss Weld, his niece, tells me, ‘when he met 
me, one day, returning from his meadows, with a wheelbarrow full 
of fading daffodils, plucked by me with the lavish hand of a child. 
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He gazed at them very sorrowfully, and in gentle words expressed 
his regret that so much beautiful life had been needlessly sac- 
rificed.’ ”’ 

Another article, in which anecdote and reminiscence hold the first 
place, is that on ‘‘ Edwin Booth in London,” by Mr. E. H. House. 
The conversations between Booth and Charles Reade, which are 
reported in the course of the article, show the high-minded, simple 


character of the famous actor. Reade tried to convince him that 
American actors were not wanted in London. 

‘Those who come in your line of work,” said Mr. Reade, 
‘*mostly get the cold shoulder. There was Jefferson, whose act- 
ing was the finest of fine art. Small satisfaction for him in Eng- 
land. Your brother-in-law, Clarke, had to fight tooth and nail only 
to get a place that was worth nothing compared to what he left at 
home. I admired his pluck, though I never could understand why 
he struggled so hard to gain so little. Your own case, if you will 
let me speak frankly, is a very striking illustration of the cold- 
blooded indifference that irritates me. Is it credible, I ask you, 
that the leading actor of England should visit America, and be re- 
ceived there as you are here? What have we given you? Only 
a certain amount of fame, if I may call it so; and even that is prob- 
ably grudged you by high and low in theatrical circles.” 


He tried to make Booth think that it was only because he was 
coming to America and wanted to gain the favor of Americans, 
that offered him his theatre to Irving but the latter would not har- 
bor such a suspicion. Dickens told Reade that he hesitated to 
visit America again, after the publication of his ‘‘ American Notes,” 
but Reade told him to go, that the Americans were too fine a peo- 
ple to bear resentment. Dickens came. and everyone knows the 
result. When he returned he sent for Reade to come to Gad’s 
Hill, and then and there confessed how wrong he had been. ‘* He 
spoke,” said Reade, ‘‘ with tears in his eyes, and said he envied 
me—think of that !—envied me for being the first English author 
to win the American heart by keeping clear of injustice. He said, 
too, that from that time forth he would write for the who'e of his 
race, which he had never done before. He meant this, I know, 
and he would have proved it if he had lived.” 





‘‘Harper’s Monthly ”’ 

GEN, LEw WALLACE opens the December Harfer’s witha poem, 
in blank-verse ‘‘ The Wooing of Malkatoon,” It will find many 
admirers, for it moves easily, tells a love-story, and is not without 
certain merits; but we confess that we are not among those who 
particularly admire Gen. Wallace’s poetry, nor any blank-verse 
that is not written by a master of this most difficult of forms. We 
had rather read Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s account of the 
recent Queen’s Jubilee celebration. It is more invigorating if less 
stately. His description of the colonial soldiers on the streets of 
London is as good in its way as a Barrack-Room Ballad :— 


‘«It was on the sidewalks that the coming great event cast its 
most picturesque shadows, and showed the most effective signs of 
the times. These shadows were substantial enough, and wore 
kharki tunics, and broad sombreros, and bandoleers heavy with 
cartridges swinging from the left shoulder, or they were in bril- 
liant turbans of India silk, or red fezes; they were black of face, 
or brown, or yellow, and up to that time they had been familiar 
to the cockneys of London only through the illustrated papers and 
the ballads of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. But now they met them face to 
face, wearing their odd uniforms, speaking their impossible tongues, 
and worshipping strange gods, but each of them showing in 
every movement that it was a British drill-sergeant who had 
pulled his shoulders back and chucked his chin in the air, and 
taught him to swagger and cut his leg with his whip when he 
walked, and to stick it in his boot when he stood at ease, with his 
gauntlets under his shoulder-strap.” 


There are hosts of Harfer's readers who will turn with eager- 
ness to those pages in which Mr. George Willis Cooke teils of the 
late Mr. George William Curtis's life at Concord in his early man: 
hood. The article is composed mainly of letters written by Mr. 
Curtis at the age of twenty, which show a thoughtfulness beyond 
his years. At the early age of fourteen he came under the influ- 
ence of Emerson’s teaching. ‘‘ A spirit of genuine hero-worship,” 
says Mr. Cooke, ‘‘ took possession of him, and it became a domi- 
nating influence in shaping his life.” It was because of his enthu- 
siasm for Emerson that he and his brother Burrill went to Brook 
Farm in 1842 and remained there for two years. ‘‘ They went as 


boarders,’* Mr. Cooke assures us, ‘‘and did not join the com- 
munity or commit themselves to its principles.” They joined in 
the amusements of the place and assisted with the work; but their 
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object was educational and George studied German, music and 
agricultural chemistry. Mr. Curtis was not a university man, but 
Mr. Cooke thinks that the kind of training which he secured at 
Brook Farm and Concord ‘* better fitted him for such a career as 
his than he could have obtained at any college of his day. 


‘*It brought him into actual contact with life, made him self- 
reliant, and increased his knowledge of men and the world. It 
brought him into sympathy with some of the ablest men of our 
century, so that he learned of them what no book could give. He 
received from them the enthusiasms which youth needs, and which 
are the manure of all its after-crop of ideas and achievements. He 
fertilized his mind at the very sources of culture; and the whole of 
his mind, instead of some part of it, was affected by the process 
of enrichment. He became strong in body, mind, conscience, 
and imagination by his first-hand study of life and men, by his 
sympathy with nature, and by his daily intercourse with men of 
toil and of affairs. His whole after:career found its incentive and 
its meaning in these years of unique preparation.” 

The illustrations of the Christmas Harfer's are unusually 
excellent and profuse: among them are several pages devoted to 
the eggs of American birds, printed in colors, to illustrate an inter- 
esting article on ‘* A Bird’s Egg,” by Mr. Ernest Ingersoll. 





*¢ Scribner’s [Magazine’’ 

OE CouRSE if there is a poem by Mr. Rudyard Kipling in a mag- 
azine, it is to this that the reader turns first. In ‘‘ The Feet of 
the Young Men” we have Mr. Kipling in his fine ballad manner. 
There are the old swinging lines that have carried us joyfully 
through the barrack-rooms, and that leave us with a higher opinion 
of Mr. Kipling as a poet than perhaps he really deserves. The 
first stanza will illustrate our meaning :— 

‘* Now the Four-way Lodge is opened; now the Hunting-winds 
are loose— 
Now the Smokes of Spring go up to clear the brain— 
Now the young men’s hearts are troubled for the whisper of the 
Trues— 
Now the Red Gods make their medicine again! 
Who hath seen the beaver busied? Who hath watched the 
black. tail mating ? 
Who hath lain alone to hear the wild-goose cry ? 
Who hath worked the chosen water where the ouananiche is. 
waiting, 
Or the sea-trouts jumping-crazy for the fly ? 


He must go—go—go away from here. 
On the other side the world he's overdue. 
*Send your road ts clear before you when the old Spring-fret 
comes Oer you 
And the Red Gods call for you ! 


Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse hasan interesting biographical and critical 
account of Sir Edward J. Poynter, President of the Royal Acad- 
emy, which contains twenty-one reproductions of the artist's work, 
including a number of unpublished drawings. Mr. Monkhouse 
knocks the Trilby myth on the head in the course of his article :-— 
‘* Poynter,” he says, ‘‘ entered the a¢e/ier of Gleyre (the staunch 
upholder of the traditions of the school of Ingres, but also the 
painter of ‘Illusions Perdues’), where he worked for three years 
(1856-59), in company with, amongst others, Mr. James McNeill 
Whistler, Mr. Val Prinsep, R.A., and the late George du Maurier. 
On leaving Gleyre’s studio he and his friends, du Maurier, Lamont 
and Thomas Armstrong, set up one for themselves in the Rue 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs, which is the very studio immortalized 
by du Maurier in ‘ Trilby.’ The character of the Laird is taken 
from Lamont, and according to Sir Edward, the picture of their 
student life in Paris is very faithful, except that there was no 
Trilby.” 

The editor of Scribner's has been fortunate enough to find a 
new photograph of the late R. L. Stevenson, which is one of the 
most satisfactory likenesses we have seen. Mr. James Whitcomb 
Riley's lines, the first of which we quote, describe it well :— 


‘* A face of youth mature: a mouth of tender 

Sad human sympathy yet something stoic 

In clasp of lip: wide eyes of calmest splendor, 
And brow serenely ample and heroic ;— 

The features—all—lit with a soul ideal. 
O visionary boy! what were you seeing, 

What hearing, as you stood thus midst the real 
Ere yet one master- work of yours had being ? ”’ 
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A novelty in this number is color-printing in the body of the 
magazine, to illustrate a poem, ‘‘ The Posing of Vivette,” by J. 
Russell Taylor. The color: printing was done in France, where 
the art has been carried to perfection. The colors of Mr. Wen- 
zell’s original pastels have not been followed, as they are too 
varied to make it practicable, but M. Florian has devised a very 
pleasing compromise. 





Notes from Abroad 


Mr, BERNARD QUARITCH sends out a new catalogue in which 
over six hundred books are described, while the aggregate of prices 
is 35.500/, This seems, and is, a large sum of money, but it 
does not seem so large when one sees the figures given in connec- 
tion with special books—such, for instance, as the Mazarine Bible 
placed at 5.000/, and the Psalter of 1459, of which only twelve 
copies are extant, this being the only one purchasable, at 5,250/. 
Mr. Quaritch’s collection is the result of twenty years of assiduous 
and intelligent labor, and we quite agree with him that, although 
it was made by ‘‘a mere bookseller,” it is ‘‘one which many mu- 
seums might be proud of.” : 


England has just discovered that it has no adequate Life of the 
Prince of Wales, and is greatly astonished at the omission. Mr. 
H. D. Traill has sought to make it good, and has written a life of 
His Royal Highness that will be published in the near future. 

The bookstalls along the quays of Paris are going to be swept 
away. This is melancholy news, There are no more attractive 
spots in all Paris—in all Europe, one might say. Many an hour 
have we spent in browsing along that water-front, going from stall 
to stall, picking up a book here and there, chatting with the vend- 
ors—old men or old women, as the case might be. If petitioning 
would do any good, we could get up a document a mile long. 
With those bookstalls gone, we should almost feel that we never 
wished to visit Paris again—certainly not the left bank of the Seine. 


The cable reports a speech made by Mr. Rudyard Kipling at a 
gathering of physicians last week. He confessed he originally 
proposed to become a doctor, and got so far as to be allowed to 
play on the outskirts of St. Mary's Hospital, where he picked up a 
great deal of the half-knowledge so dangerous in medical matters. 
Continuing, he said he had mixed with doctors the world over, and 
had seen them going to certain death with no hope of reward, be- 
cause it was ‘‘ business.” The speaker had also seen them hand- 
ling cholera and smallpox, and, when dying therefrom, telegraphing 
for a substitute. He had seen them, in America, manage a prac- 
tice twenty miles in each direction, driving horses through eight 
feet of snow to attend an operation ten miles away, and digging 
their horses out of the snow and proceeding. In conclusion, Mr. 
Kipling said it was one of the proudest things of his life to have 
been.-associated with ‘‘ real fighting men of this class.” 


According to an Associated Press despatch, Mr. David Christie 
Murray, the novelist, is proposing a national subscription to erect 


in London a statue in honor of George Washington. Messrs. Bay-- 


ard and Hay have approved the scheme. Zhe Daily Chronicle, 
however, questions whether the statue might not result in an em- 
bitterment of relations, and says :—‘‘ Like all near relatives, Eng- 
land and America quarrel now and then. Perhaps some day it 
might occur:to a boisterous jingo to make the statue of the Father 
of His People the subject of an unedifying demonstration.” 


The English edition of Mark Twain's ‘‘ More Tramps Abroad ” 
having been over-subscribed, Messrs. Chatto were compelled to 
delay the publication of the book for another week. 

For the second time Verdi, the great composer, is a widower. 
The funeral of Signora Verdi took place at the Church of Santa 
Agata on Nov. 17 in the presence of a great concourse of people. 
In accordance with the wish of the deceased, there were no flowers 
or wreaths on the coffin. The Mayors of Busseto and Villanova, 
with their two assistants, acted as pall-bearers. 


‘* No observer of contemporary fiction,” says The Daily Mail 
of London, ‘‘ can fail to have noticed that of late there has been 
a decided increase in the number of notably good long novels com- 
ing from American authors. It has been felt hitherto that Amer- 
ican writers of fiction excelled only in the production of short 
stories; but such novels as ‘ King Noanett,’ ‘ Patience Sparhawk,’ 
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‘Jerome’ and ‘Hugh Wynne,’ have sufficiently proved their 
capacity for more sustained work of almost equally admirable 
quality. And now another American novel strikes me as secure 
of popularity, ‘ A Deserter from Philistia,’ by E. Phipps Train,” 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall publish the ‘‘ Journals of Walter 
White,” who for long was assistant secretary of the Royal Society. 
He began life as a cabinetmaker, and educated himself for better 
things. ‘‘In his post atthe Royal Society,” says the Chronicle, 
**he came into contact with some of the best known characters of 
ourtime. Tennyson was one of these, Tyndall another, and 
White was in the habit of keeping a diary of these meetings and 
conversations. Now that diary is to be published. It will be 
found to contain bits of the frankest sort of gossip.” 





Jonas Lauritz Edemil Lie, the Norwegian novelist, ‘‘ was born 
in November, 1833. at Eker, a country town in the south of Nor- 
way,” says TheAcademy. *‘ Soon after his birth, his father was 
appointed Sheriff of Tromsoe, and the novelist’s boyhood was 
spent among the rough fishermen of the Arctic regions. His 
writings bear abundant evidence of the wonderful attraction the 
sea possessed for him: indeed, he determined to enter the navy, 
but was rejected on account of his short-sightedness. At the 
University of Christiania, which he entered soon after leaving the 
cadet school, Lie met Ibsen and Bjérnsen, and a lifelong friend- 
ship arose between the three authors. In due course he passed 
his examinations and settled down to a good lawyer's practice in 
the small town of Kongswinger. The financial crisis of 1866 
forced him to give up his practice, and, encouraged by the success 
which was attending the efforts of his two fellow-students, he 
determined to devote himself to aliterarycareer. At first. he met 
with little success. A volume of poems attracted little attention; 
and he was obliged to gain a miserable living by doing political 
hackwork for the Christiania newspapers.’’ It was not till he 
began to write short stories and novels that his ability was recog- 
nized. Mr. Gosse introduced him to English readers. To the 
American public he is little more than a name. 


Lady Millais, the widow of the well-known painter, is dan- 
gerously ill with cancer of the throat, the disease of which her 
husband died. She was at one time the wife of John Ruskin, 
who when he found that she was in love with his friend Millais, 
whom he had brought to his house to paint her portrait, secured 
a divorce, without reflection upon Mrs. Ruskin. He apparently 
bore neither his wife nor his friend any ill-will, for he attended 
their wedding. Some say that he acted as best man, others that 
he gave the bride away. 


A correspondent sends 7he Academy the copy of a note written 
by Mr. Kipling to a literary aspirant in New Zealand, which 
throws some light on the liberties taken with a novelist’s good- 
nature and leisure. It runs:—‘: No man's advice is of the least 
benefit in our business (and I am a very busy man). Keep on 
trying till you either fail or succeed.” The author, adds our 
correspondent, deemed this missive ‘‘ encouraging.” 





The Speaker says, apropos of the American boy in Mr. 
Kipling’s ‘* Captains Courageous ” :—‘*‘ Mr. Kipling is sufficiently 
faithful to the traditions of American family life in that his story 
gives us not the slightest glimpse of what we understand by 
public spirit. It has never been the ambition of Cheyne to serve 
his country, and it never occurs to his son, even after the moral 
education amongst the cod, that the public service has any claim 
upon his energies. This indifference to the welfare of the Repub- 
lic, as distinguished from the prosperity of certain personal 
property, is characteristic of the commercial man. The American 
boy who is born to wea'th rarely has the slightest desire to enter 
Congress, still less to devote his energies to municipal administra- 
tion. You will often find him on the Continent, a willing exile, 
dabbling in art, in anything which relieves him from civic obliga- 
tions, In New York there have not usually been enough decent 
people sufficiently interested in the local government to keep it 
out of the hands of notorious swindlers. It is to the commercial 
class, whose apathy has made this scandal, that young Harvey 
Cheyne is committed by his salvation on board the little We're 
Here; and yet Mr. Kipling remains blissfully unconscious of the 

x. There seems to be an opening* somewhere for a new 
version of ‘Lest We Forget.’” 
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How strange it sounds to hear that Mr. George Edwardes has 
acquired the African rights in Mr. Barrie’s comedy, ‘* The Little 
Minister,” and proposes to reproduce it elaborately there without 
loss of time. A few short years ago Africa was not dreamt of 
in the actor's itinerary. 


The sale of literary landmarks goes on apace in England. 
Lord Edward Pelham Clinton, Master of the Queen’s House- 
hold, has just purchased George Eliot’s former house at the 
Heights, Witley. He has bought the place for a home and 
will soon go there to live. 


Punch has been having some. fun with The Academy's Forty 
immortals, as witness the following letters thereanent :— 


THE SUMMIT, HINDHEAD. 
DEAR MR. PUNCH: 
‘* The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter.” 
You follow me? Yours, till Pisgah, GR-NT ALL-N, 
AT THE SIGN OF THE AERIAL TRIPLETS. 
SiR: Man is a bestial, if necessary, blot upon creation. Could 
I and similar matrons have our way, he should be soundly smacked. 
Sexual jealousy, I take it, has kept my name from this arbitrary 
list. Yet I have just written ‘‘ The Beth Book in the World”! 
It is not for me to say who has written the necth beth. Yours 
indignantly, S-R H GR-ND. 
P. S.—I exempt you, Mr. Punch, from the spanking assertion 
with which my letter opens. 
CARE OF CLIO, PARNASSUS. 
DEAR MR. PUNCH: I am glad to observe my name among The 
Forty. I do not, however, aliogether subscribe to the other thirty- 
nine articles. Yours skeptically, W. E. H. L-cxy. 
THE MORGUE, PARIS, 
SIR PUNCH, MISTER: Hope deferred—as one says—makes the 
core bilious. Here they will not have me at no price, try all I will. 
But you, you have the nose fine for merit. Albeit, in effect, not 
of Anglo-Saxon provenance, I am traveler. I have madethe grand 
voyage of the Sleeve, See there, then, I speak the English. O 
yes! Alright. Agree, etc. EM-L- Z-L-. 


Notes 


The Critic never published a more successful series of articles 
than that which appeared, some twelve years ago, under the 
general title of ‘‘ Authors at Home.” - Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, 
Whitman, Mrs. Stowe, Aldrich, Stedman, Stoddard, Burroughs, 
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etc., were included in it, and the fifteen papers made a very in- 
teresting book, when collected and re-issued, with the approval of 
the authors, after their publication in these pages. A second 
series of ‘‘ Authors at Home” has now been planned, to include 
the writers who have become consp‘cuous since the first one was 
prepared. Among the earliest of these articles to appear in The 
Critic will be personal sketches of Dr. Weir Mitchell, Mr. Marion 
Crawford, Mr. Richard Harding Davis, Dr. Charles Conrad 
Abbott and Dr. W. J. Rolfe. New portraits will accompany them. 


After January 1, Zhe Critic will be printed from new type, and 
otherwise improved in appearance. 

Messrs. Doubleday & McClure Co. are to be congratulated 
upon having secured the book upon which the late Mr. Henry 
George was at work for the last two years of his life, and which he 
regarded as his magnum opus—an opinion shared by the friends 
to whom he submitted what he had written. The work is entitled 
‘The Science of Political Economy,” but notwithstanding its 
rather formidable name, it is written in the entertaining style that 
made ‘‘ Progress and Poverty” one of the most widely circulated 
books of our time. Messrs. Doubleday & McClure have also 
taken over the latter book, and will publish all of Mr. George’s 
books, by arrangement with his widow. 





Readers of Scribner's Magazine will be pleased to hear that 
arrangements have just been completed for the publication of a 
new serial by Mr. Richard Harding Davis. The story is said to 
be even more dramatic than ‘* Suldiersof Fortune.” Jt will begin 
early in 1898, and is to be illustrated by Mr. C. D. Gibson. 





Rage a 
The death of Rev. James Legge, D.D., LL.D., is announced 
from England. Prof. Legge was the author of a number of books 
on Eastern religions and the editor of an edition of the Chinese 
classics, 





Mrs. Craigie’s novel, the longest she has written, ‘‘ The School 
for Saints,” is published by the F. A. Stokes Co, Disraeli appears 
as one of the characters. The book also contains a sketch of 
General Prim, the Commander-in-Chief of the Spanish Army, who 
was assassinated at Madrid in 1870. The sub-title is ‘* Part of 
the History of the Right Honorable Robert Orange, M. P.” The 
story of Orange’s married life, of his literary and political life in 
1870-1880, of his friendship with Disraeli, and of his career in 
the Church will, it is said with authority, be told in a subsequent 
volume. 








Prof. Paul H. Hanns, of Harvard :—“* To men |} ike myself the EDUCATIONAL REVIEW is a sort of working 


library. Ic’s volumes stand always at my elbow. 
The Dial: —** The chief organ of serious educational thought in America.” 


New York Zimes:—“The broadest and most able of the American periodicals devoted to education.” 
1898, FIFTEENTH VOLUME, EIGHTH YEAR commences with the J: anuary 1898, number. 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by PROFESSOR NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER of Columbia. 
$8 a year (monthly, excepting July and August), 85c. per copy. 
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The December 1897 number, which con- 
cludes Vol. XLV, includes: Tendencies of 
Secondary Education, by Charles W. Eliot; 
Dr. E. A. Sheldon, by Lewis H. Jones; The 
Three-Year Undergraduate Period, by George 
Hempl; Child-Study and School Discipline, by 
Will S. Monroe; English Teaching in the 
Lower Schools, by Agnes Crary; Sub- 
Freshman English, by Adam Sherman Hill 
and Elizabeth A. Withey; The School of 
Education of the University of Wisconsin, by 
M. V. O'Shea. 


The best thought of the last seven years 
on educational matters is to be found in the 
back volumes of the Review. Vols. I-XIV 
(Jan. 1891-Dec. 1897, table of contents Vols. 
I-XIII free), bound, $87.00, unbound $27.00. 
Ter-ns on such te volumes as are not 
out of print, on application. 


Articles for 1898 will include one on The 
Public-Schoo] System, containing the views 
of leading socialists and anarchists; on The 
Future of Public High School, by Prof. E. 
J. James of the University of Chicago; on 
Growth, by Dr. Franz Boas of Columbia ; op 
Civil Service Reform and the Teaching Pro- 
fession, by C. W. Bardeen; on School Build- 
ings in New York City (illustrated) by Super- 
intendent CU. B. J. Snyder; on Public Education 
vs. State Education, by Pres. Andrew 8. Dra- 
age of the University of Illinois ; on Religion 
n Education, by Dr. Levi Seeley ; on A New 
Profession, by President Charles F. Thwing 
of Western Reserve University ; on The Age 
at which Children leave School, by Freder- 
ick H. Law ; on Fatigue in School Children, 
by Dr. Smith Baker, etc., etc. Each num- 
ber contains signed reviews of educational 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 W. 23d St., New York ; 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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Mr. Charles M. Snyder, the man who invented ‘‘See that 
hump ?” for a hook-and-eye advertisement—which we once saw, 
by the way, on the walls of a Paris theatre on the other side of the 
Seine—has written a ‘‘ Humorous History of Greece "’ for Messrs. 

. B, Lippincott Co. Mr. Snyder might have written his history 
i verse, for which he showed a special gift in connection with the 
‘*hump,”’as in the following delightful lines, which for a time dec- 
orated our streetcars :— 
‘* Conductor,” cried a passenger, 
In tones that made him jump, 4 
‘* What is there in this town to see?” 
And that conductor, bless him! he 
Replied—‘* Just see that hump.” 





Mr. Kipling is said to have given permission to Miss Olga 
Nethersole, the actress, to dramatize his story, ‘‘ The Light that 
Failed.” Miss Nethersole has also a play by Mr. T. B. Aldrich 
on her list. 


Prof. Henry Drisler, who was for fifty years connected with 
the faculty of Columbia University, and was the dean of that in- 
stitution until 1894, died suddenly from heart-disease at his home 
in this city on Tuesday morning, in the seventy-ninth year of his 

Prof. Drisler was the author of a number of books and the 

itor of others. He was a Trustee of the New York Public 

Library, in which he took a lively interest up to the last. He was 

one of the most distinguished Grecians in America, and with Dr. 
Howard Crosby founded the Greek Club, forty years ago. 


The J. B. Lippincott Co. have printed a particularly pretty cir- 
cular to announce Miss Anne Hollingsworth Wharton's ‘‘ Heir- 
looms in Miniature.” Four specimen miniatures are given from 
originals by Malbone, Ingham and others. There will be over 
one hundred reproductions in the book, with a frontispiece in 
color. 


Messrs. Scribner will issue immediately ‘‘ Audubon and His 
Journals,” by Miss Maria Audubon, a granddaughter of the famous 
ornithologist. In this will appear for the first time the full text 
of Audubon’s Journals of his trips to Europe, Labrador, and the 
Missouri River, 1826-1843, and of the romantic ‘‘ Episodes” of 
life and travel in the West; and the biography, prepared from his 
own writings, will correct and supplement the former accounts on 
many points. The two large volumes will be annotated by Dr. 
Elliott Coues, and among the many illustrations will be three 
reproductions of hitherto unpublished bird drawings by the great 
naturalist, and ten portraits of him at various ages. 


Critic . Number 824 


‘* The Whirlpool,” by Mr. George Gissing, will be published by 
the F. A. Stokes Co. 


‘* Whether Black or White, a Man” is the striking title of a 
book by Edith S. Davis, which the Fleming H. Revell Co. will 
publish. 





Publications Received 


A Book of Old oi love Songs. $2. 

A. E. ‘The Earth , and Otuer Poems. $2.25, ohn Lane. 
Americaa Buok-Prices Current : 1897. Dodd, Mead & Co, 
Beligrave, C. Purtraits and Silhouettes of Musicians, $2.50. 

Bicknell, A. L. The Story of Marie Antoinette, $3. it 

Black, Alexander. A Capital Courtship. §:. 
Boylan,G D. The Old House. 
Browning, E.B. Letters. Ed by F.G. Kenyon. s vols. $4. 

Bryce, James Impressions of South Africa. $3.50. Cent Ca, 
Cavle, G. W. Old Creole a, 3 


Macmillan Co, 


Century Gallery of One H 5% Conta Co. 
salle: ne Hun entury C 
Clark, W. The Anglican Reformation. §2. Christian Linssetens Ce. 


Crockett, S R. Sir Toady Lion. $1.50. F. A. Stokes Co. 
Driver, 8. R. An lotroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. $2.50. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Expositor’s Greek Testament, The. Ed. by W R. Nicoll. #. so. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
German Selections for Sight Translation. Compiled by G. F. Mondan. 5c 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
ren Chenes, Suiageente ot Geeta Witeey "ie: Longueta tne 
ross, ies. ogra, of Mu - $2. in: , Green oO. 
Hamilton, M. The Freedom of Eenry Meredyth. $1. D. Appleton & Co, 


Ha Exile, The Ed. by H. D. Lowry. $1.50. ohn Lane, 
Hidhens, R S. Bye-Wa 4 $z.25. Sad Dodd fons eae 





Humphreys, A. L. The Private eer $z 50. . W. Bouton. 
johnson, R. U. Songs of Liberty and Other Poems. §:. Century Co. 

udah, MaryJ. Down Our Way. $1.25. Way & Williams. 

Laurence, Ruth, Colonial Verses (Mount Vernon). Brentano’s. 
Life’s Comedy. Second Series. $1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Lummis, C. F. The Enchanted Burro. $1.25. Way & Williams. 
Meredith, Owen. I.ucile. $4. F. A. Stokes Co. 
Ogden, Ruth. Little oe em $z.25. F. A Stokes Co. 
Greek Independence. $1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Phillips, W. A. The War 
Poole, W. F. Index to Periodical Literature. Vol. I 


1892-1896. $10, 
Howehten Mifflin & Co. 
Racine, Jean. Athaliah. Tr. ae. C. de Sumichrast. Cambridge, Mass. 
Report of the Commissioner of Education. 1895-96. Vol. 2. 
Washington : Government Print. Office. 
Riley, James W. Rubiiyat of Doc Sifews, Century Co. 
Rossetti, D G. The ite Ship. $x. Boston, Mass. : W. G. Colesworthy. 
Schofield, J.M. Forty-six Years intheArmy. 43. Century Co. 
Scidmore, E.R. Java: The Garden of the East. $1.50. Century Co. 
Seawell. M. E. Twelve Naval Captains. §: 25. 





Second Book of Nursery Rhymes. §2. 
Shakespeare, W. FE amlet, $2. 

Shorter, Clement K. Victorian Literature. $1.50. 
Shuey, L. H. Don Luis’ Wife. $2-50- , ; 
Sigerson. Dora. The Fairy Changeling and Other Poems. $1.50. John Lane. 
Sienkiewicz, H. Let Us Follow Him. Tr. by Jeremiah Curtin. Little, Brown & Co, 
Spyri, Juhanna. Moni DerGeissbub. 2sc. D. C. Heath & Co. 
Stimson, F ii Mrs. Knollys, and Other Stories. $1.50. Charles Scribner s Sons. 
Tennyson. Alfrea. The Princess, Ed. by A. S. Cook. Ginn & Co. 
Thanet, Octave. A Book of True Lovers. $1.25. Way & Williams. 
Townsend, V. F. Dorothy Draycott’s To-Morrows. §r.50, Lee & Shepard. 
Van Dyke, Henry. The First Christmas Tree. 1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Vuillier, Gaston. A History of Dancing. Appleton & Co. 
Watts-Dunton, T. The Coming of Love and Other Poems. §2. ohn Lane. 
Winsor, Justin. The Westward Movement. $4. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Wyckoff, Walter A. The Workers. &:.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Lxhaushor 


Overworked men and women, the nerv- 
ous, weak and debilitated, will find in 
the Acid Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to the entire 
system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: 
‘*T have used it in my owm case when suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, with i results. 
I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
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Recent Publications 


tation of thie kind of verse which has yet 





THE THACKERAYS IN INDIA 


By Sir Wm. Hunter. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
“A book to read and read again.” —The Chicago Tribune. 


TREASURY OF AMERICAN SACRED SONG 


By w. Giseet Bonves. Cloth, $8.00; half vellum, $8.00. 

“An le . taste, . Itwtil probably be — 
many readers to find oe much sacred poetry fe high secer han boon ten y 
A writers. This volume is ly the fullest and most careful presen- 
been made” —The Outloox, N. ¥' 





Oxford Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Hymnals.— 


Since 1880 the Ozford Teachers’ Bible has been acknowledged 
the greatest book marvel of modern times. The publishers 
have just brought out an edition with revised helps, which again 
puts this work clearly in advance of all others. It is a great 
biblical library in one volume. In no volume on earth is there 








* The Oxford Bible 


No other Bible | 





contains these | dere “About the tase rede: They are the largest type books in the smallest compass print- 
NEW HELPS GENUINE ed, and excel all other editions. The enterprise of the Oxford 
AND PLATES ‘¢OXFORD ”’ Press has also manifested itself in the publication of a new 
Ask forthe | TEACHERS’ series of Oxford Prayer Books and Hymnais in pica type. Ber 
GENUINE ey are authentit. yond question these surpass anything éver produced in America 
OXFORD | ella ‘ote BI BLES or England, and are triumphs of beautiful clear printing and ex- 

AND TAKE WO OTHER | ir, Mov.. 1908. With New Helps, quisite bookmaking. They are printed on the “ Oxford” fine 
Fete Pase ty white paper and also on the world famous ‘‘Oxford” India 


20 New Copyright Editions 


such a display in similar compass. Year after year the Oxford 
Bibles maintain their supremacy, and the publishers have just 
issued a new S¢ef-Pronouncing Series on an improved plan. 


Just Published ! 


paper, the secret of which is known to only three living persons. 





Ozford Poets 


Complete editions in 3, 4, and 5 volumes. 


form with above, Shakespeare, Scott. 





Burns, Byron, Wordsworth, Scott, Shakespeare 
The daintiest und most ex- 
quisit specimens of bookmaking ever produced. Size 44x 844 By the useof 
the “Oxford” India Paper the dimensions have been reduced very much 
below those of any book containing the same amount of letter-press matter 
At-prices from $4.00 to $12.50 

Also in one volume, beautifully printed on Fine White and the famous 

Oxford India Papers, from 81 50 upwards. Also in 1 and 6 volumes uni- 


a's» The Oxford India Paper has made a revolution in printing editions 
Poets. It has made it possibie to read that which it is easy F gernnn Foveny ¥ 


The new Oxford Workers Bible is a beautiful light book to carry 
to class or lecture room. There are also innumerable edi- 
tions of Oxford Text and Reference Bibles—wide margin Bibles, 
with or without ‘‘Help,” a bewildering assortment of Oxford 
Prayer-Books and Hymnals in the dainty ‘‘ Oxford” bindings, 
sealskin, calf, russia, morocco, as well as a large variety in 
cheaper styles.—Ziterary News, December, 1897. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


American Branch 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 





IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


GENERAL GRANT’S LETTERS TO A 
FRIEND (1861-1880). 
Edited by Gen. JaMESGRANT WILSON. 16mo, 
gilt top, with portraits. $1.00. 


Letters written by General Grant to his friend the 
ion. E. B. Wavhburne, formerly Secretary of State 
and for eight years Minister to France. They are of 
great historical value, and revealin a very inter- 
esting way some of the strongest and most ad- 
mirable traits of General Grant’s character. 


THE SELF-IIADE [IAN II AMERICAN 
LIFE. 
By Grover CLEVELAND, Ex-President of the 
United States. 12mo, 32 pp., cloth. 35 
cents. 


One of the most wholesome utterances of our 
day, and should be put into the hands of every 
young man in the country, 


IN TUNE WITH THE INFINITE. 

Or, Fuliness of Peace, Power, and Plenty. By 
Rapa WALDO TRINE, author of “ What all 
the World’s a-Seeking.” © 12mo, gilt top. 
$1.25. 


A volume dealing with the power of the ixterior 
#orces in moulding the every-day conditions of life. 


By the same Author. 
WHAT ALL THE WORLD'S 
A-SEEKING. 
(Fifth Edition.) 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 





ie tale ty Dehediers,: Rent, postpaid, on vasslgtef 
price by the Publishers. Send for 
{llustrated catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 
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ISABELLA BIRD BISHOP'S NEW BOOK 


KOREA4”° HER NEIGHBORS 


A Narrative of Travel and an Account of the Vicissitudes and Present Condi- 
tionof the Country With 31 illustrations from photographs by the au- 
thor, 2 maps, appendixes, and index. 8vo, decorated cloth, $2.00 
Mrs Bishop resided in Korea for about a year before its invasion by the 

Japanese, and for over two years afterward, making frequent excursions into 

the neighboring states. In no part of the world is history making with gr« at- 

rapidity, and the reportsof such an experienced observer as Mrs. Bishop muat 
lostantly commend themselves to the student of the situation in the far 

East. Toa larger class the work will appeal as a singular graphic and intel- 

ligent description of an eventful itinerary, taken by one who is possessed of 

the very genius of travel. 


THE GIST OF JAPAN 


The Islands. Their People and Missions. By Rev. 
R. B. Perry, A.M. Second Edition. Illustrated 
8vo, cloth, $1 25 

“In sixteen short and well constructed chapters 
the author, rich in reading of the best authorities 
andin actual experience, tells of the peop'e and 
their country and of Christian mission work. The 
tone is that of a cathelic mind, and of a modest and 
scholarly person who is charitable and cautious.”— 

The Nation 


























THE ODD ONE 
By the author of * Probable Sons.” Illustrations 
on every page by Mary A. Lathbury, 4to, de- 
corated cloth $1.00. 


** One of the most interesting books of the year 
forchildren. . . Beautifully bound in white, with 
= tracery of green and red.”—Minneapolis 

mes. 


THL CULTURE OF CHRISTIAN 


MANHOOD 
Sunday morning at Battell Chapel, Yale Univer. 
sity Edited by W. H. SALLMON. With 16 por- 
traits and a picture ofthe chapel. Second Edition, 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


The authors are: The Rey. Drs Charles Cuthbert 
Gall, Alexander McKenzie, A. H. Bradford, D. J. 
Burrell, George Harris, W. R. Richards, Henry 
van ba L. O, Brastow, T. 8. Hamlin, J.H. Vin- 
cent, M. W. Stryker, G. T. Purves, J.°H. Twichell, 
=. G. K. McClure, 8. E. Herrick, and George A. 

rdon. 


OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK : 112 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 68 Washington St. TORONTO: 154 Yonge St. 


THE INVESTMENT OF INFLUENCE 


By NEWELL Dwicut HILLISs, author of “A Man's 
Value te Society.” 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25 

** Asa writer Dr. Hillis is eloquent and fascinat- 

ing. His pagessparkle with sentences which one 

longs to quote. wd rey se gr are teeming with 

metaphors and allusions, but there is not one that 

does not have the true ring.”—C. Evan- 
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. SPECIAL HISTORY CLUB 5: HOLIDAYS 


Club Closes Dec. 31. 


If your application is MAILED on or before above date 
you will be in time to participate in the present low Club 
price (saving you over one-half), with easy payments. 


Last month we made a Christmas suggestion which met with quick re- 
sponse from ail sections of the country, and 80 many applications came in as 
to entirely exhaust our November allotment of the 


Library of 
Universal History. 


Many letters were received, inquiring if our low Club price for the work 
would prevail during December. In answer to all those we are gratified to 
announce that we have sucseeded in arranging for a special limited 
Holiday Edition, which enables us to still place within easy reach of 
those who act promptly this splendid Encyclopedia of historic learning. 


WHAT THIS 
GREAT WORK 
REALLY Is. 


The three great epochs, Ancient History, Wedieval History and Modern History, naturally claim the principal 
portion of the Library, but Mecent tdistery also receives the attention its importance aud interest demauds, and the 
record of events is brought right down to the present year. ‘The History of Civilization and The Philosephy of 
Mistory are more fully treated than in any other work ever published in this couniry. ‘fhe illustrations, from the 
works of such great artists as Meissonier, De Neuviile and Doré, are numerous and brilliant, marking the turning points of 
history, and The Historical Maps (there are nearly one huudred of them) are more abundant and accurate than in any other work. native or 


ign. In every oue of those vital features whicn constitute a comprehensive, accurate, instructive and valuable History of the World the 
L.tbrary issimply incomparable. It is the Largest, Latest, Best. ; : 


TOPICS OF The Library presents the only authentic history of 
THE DAY. “She Armenian Massacres,? -'The Atas- 
kan Boundary Dispute,” --The Trans- 

vaai Affair,” * fhe Cuban Kevotution,” “the Revolt 


SEE HOW Alaska is the subject of special treatment, which 
ATE ITIS includes the histery of the gold discoveri«s 
L * in the Kioudyke and o'her regions, with a new 
double-page map in four colors, from the latest U.S Govern- 


im + rete,°? together with the late history of every important nation, | ment and Canadian surueys and reports. showiug the different routes 
c 


all iNustrated and explained with a large number of new portraits, maps |to the gold-fields, with photographic reproductions of scenes on the 
and diagrains. Yukon River. 


WORDS OF PRAISE FROM THOSE WHO HAVE RECEIVED THE WORK. 
satay ony te no ge er Andrews, of; Ex-President Cleveland writes: Pres. M, W. Stryker, of Hamilton College, _ 
cown University, says: so Gini be says: 
This history will fll an important place amon ‘“* The Library of Universal History will prove of 


q 
“ The educational value of the‘ Library of Uni-| pud icati wid larity with | ; ; 
versal History’ is sure to be very great.” # wieudm@eanene arty | high educational value in many households. 


Dr. & G, A. Brown, Shippensburg, Pa., 
writes: 


| 
| Rev. Francis W. Greene, Phila. Pa., 


F | writes: 
W. W. Lewis, Moorland, Mich, writes: | _* Tha binding, paper. type and illustrations are 
“* The history arrived in good condition, I am de-| beautiful, [ have never bought anything in my life 
lignied with tt I would not seli it for double the cost that lam better pleased with,than I am with this set 
if 1 could not get anotser set.” |-of books.” 
By Special! Arrangement with the Club a few sets have been set aside tempo- 
rarily for Critic readers, but APPLICATIONS SHOULD BE SENT IN AT ONCE 


in order to participate in the distribution at the present very low prices. 


oO U ia Cc L U B controle, for the benefit of its members exclusively, a special limited Holiday Edition of this splendid Library, and 
is enabled to supply the sets (while they last) lu three styles of binding atasaving of over 50 per cent. of 

the regular subscription price, acvording to the style selected, besides affording mas f terms of payment. 

There who enjoy the historical and bioeraphival articles in *\e great magasines wiil thoroughly appreciite the superb Library of Universal 
Mistery, aud no teacher, student, member of a nistorival club or occasional reader shoul! fail to investigate our Club offer. The 
demand has been so grea' fur these seis on the extremely favorable terms offered that the entire edition secured for last month bax been 
exhausted, and a special limited edition arranged for, which will be distributed to those who apply during December. It is the: efure advisable to 
write at once for full particulars regardiug the work and the Club plan and price. The Ciub will also send you free an interesting set of specimen 
pages and illustrations, including full-page p rtraits of Herodotus, Frankia, and President McKinley and his Cabinet, smaller portraits of six 
great statesmen, also text portraits of Queen Victoria, Paul Kriger, General Weyler, Nansen the explorer, with eight reproductions uf 


tamous historical scene, a lar ge folding map of Cuba, a new doubie-page map of Alaska photographic scenes on the Yukon River, and a chart of 
he Klondike River and its tributaries. Address ail communications to 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE HISTORY CLUB, 141 E. 25th Street, New York 
tn tn tin thn thn ton te ton tn Yon “hp “hp “hp “hn “tn Shy te the thn thn thn tin Seth thn th tanta thn tan te Tin tn toe the tn ne tn Yn te tn ta tt nt td 


‘What $7.50 Will Buy. 


‘* The Century Magazine,” new or old sub’n, $4.00 
‘The Critic,” new or old subscription,” - - 3.00 
‘The Century Gallery of 100 Portraits,” - 7.50 


All three for $7.50, if ordered through. The Critic Co. 


THE CENTURY GALLERY” is the most beautiful collection of portraits ever 
made. For 27 years The Century has made a specialty of portraits of famous 
people, and these have been engraved hy the men who have made America lead the 
world in wood-engraving. The originals are the work of many of the best-known 
painters of the world, and they include the best obtainable likenesses: of crowned heads, 
Statesmen, poets, artists, musicians, novelists, essayists, etc. The cost of these beau- 
tiful wood-engravings was over $25,000. 
der or ess-order, check, draft,-or in registered letter 
Remit $7.50 2 The Gallery of One Hundred onan” will te tint ye by 
express, prepaid, and name will be entered as a subscriber to' Tue Critic and THE CENn- 
TURY for one year. Soom ay Once, Don't wait, or you may lose it. Address 


THE CRITIC CO.; 287 Fourth Ave, - NEW YORK 


‘“* My eet arrived to-day. Iam more than pleased 
with & It should be in every home and public li- 
brary in the land.” 











**AUTHORS AT HOME” 

Personal and critical sketches of well- 
known American writers— Holmes, Low- 
ell, Whittier, Stedman, Stoddard, Mark 
Twain, ‘‘Uncle Remus,” Mrs. Stowe, 
Aldrich, Howells, etc. (Reprinted from 
The Critic.) 
re se? @ 


“Toe Mah tone ot the is 
worthy of the highest praise."—/owrnal of Com- 


$14.50 


TS. ne 
*« TRILBYANA : The Rise and Prog- 
ress of a Pepular Novel’ 

. Am illustrated pamphlet, with rubri- 
cated cover. 
wee 

edition, 2 cts. 
THE CRITIC CO., 
. 287 Fourth Av., Nw York. 
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THE CHRISTMAS 
CENTURY. 


Ready everywhere Dec. 1st. 





Richly illustrated. Containing 


Merry Christmas in the Tenements, 
BY JACOB A. RIIS, 
Author of ‘* How the Other Half Lives.” 


With 17 interesting illustrations by Jay Hambidge. How the East Side of New 
York celebrates Christmas,— Christmas Eve in Grand Street,—Christmas trees in attic 
rooms,—Christmas dinner at the Newsboys’ Lodging-house,—A wedding at ‘‘ Liberty 
Hall,”’—The dance of the New York Syrians, etc. 


A superbly illustrated article on 


Tennyson and his Friends at Freshwater. 


Contributed by V. C. Scott O’Connor, and containing much that is new and inter- 
esting regarding the intimate home-life of the poet. The illustrations (nearly thirty in 
number) include portraits, views in the gardens of Freshwater, etc. 


SIX COMPLETE STORIES. 
Pat Mullarkey’s Reformation. A Little Episode with Youth. 


A Story of the Canadian Woods. A Love Story. 
By Henry van Dyke. By Littre Hami.ron FRrENon. 


Hepzibah’s Mothering. The Picture of Agnes. 


A Story of Arkansas. A Story of the Northwest. 
By Marion Manvitte Pork. By Haypen CarrvrTH. 
** GALLOPS.,’’—Stories About Horses, by David Gray. 


‘‘How the Fence-Breaker’s League was Stumped.” 
The ‘‘ Transfigured Pair.” 


FOUR EXQUISITE ENGRAVINGS BY T. COLE 
OF GAINSBOROUGH’S MASTERPIECES. 


A SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR OF 
‘“A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS,’? BY CLARENCE COOK. 


A Beautiful Illustrated Article on 
‘* THE WONDERFUL MORNING-GLORIES OF JAPAN,’’ 


By Etiza Runaman Sorpmorg, author of ‘‘ Java: the Garden of the East.” 


Mrs. Burton Harrison Novel of 
New York Life, ‘‘ Good Americans.’’ 


The Second Part of 
‘‘Rubaiyat of Doc Sifers,” 


By James Wuitcoms Ritey, 


A Religious Painter. 
The Work of Fritz von Uhde, 
By W. Lewis Fraser. 
POEMS, 
DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 

35 Cents, $4.00 a year. 


Edwin Booth in London, 
By Mr. Booth’s friend, E. H. Hovss, 
with a report of an interesting conversation 
between Edwin Booth and Charles Reade. 


Flowers in the Pave, 
A Sketch by Cuarizs M. SKINNER, 
Author of ‘‘ Nature in a City Yard.” 


The Causes of Poverty, 
An Essay by the late 
General Franois A. WALKER. 


“The Adventures of Francois,” a novel of the 
French Revolution, by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, author of «Hugh 
Wynne,” will begin in the January CENTURY. 











Subscribers to The Century, new or old, can 
secure the superb collection of portraits from 
The Century, just issued, on the payment of 
$2.50 over the subscription price of the maga- 
zine. This gallery contains the choicest and 
most popular one hundred portraits printed in 
The Century during the past twenty-seven years. 
The engravings cost upward of $25,000. Next 
year the Gallery will be for sale at $7.50, but 
this season it is offered only to Century subscribers 
and at a nominal price. All dealers fill orders for the Gallery with subscriptions— 
price $6.50 for.magazine ($4.00) and Gallery ($2.50). 

‘ THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 


The Century 
Gallery of 
100 Portraits. 











FINE ART GIFT BOOKS. 


Florence. Its History; The Medici; The 
Humanists; Letters; Art. By CHARLES YRIARTB. 
New edition, revised and compared with the 
latest authorities, by MARIA H. LANSDALE. Ib 
lustrated with thirty photogravures and a map 
One volume, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops $3.00 
Full polished calf, gilt edges 7.60 


Rome. By Francis Wry. New edition, 
revised and compared with the latest authori- 
ties, By Marta H LANSDALE. Iliustrated with 
thirty photogravures and a map. 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top.... 

Full polished calf, gilt edges 


Venice. Its History, Art, Industries, and 
Modern Life. Translated from the French, 
by F. J. SITWELL Illustrated with 28 photo- 
gravures. With index and map. One volume, 
Crown, Sv0, cloth, gilt top........cccccccccccs 3 00 
Full polished calf, gilt edges...............- 7. 





One volume, 
3 


Moroceo. By Epmonvo Dez Amiois. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by MaRIA H. LANSDALB. 
Tilustrated by fifty photogravures and a map. 
Two volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, orpba- 
mental covers, in a cloth box 5. 
Three-quarters calf, gilt tops................ 10.00 


Constantinople. By Epmonpo Dez Amiois. 
Translated trom the Italian, by MARIA H. LaNs- 
DALE. Illustrated with 50 pbotogravures. With 
index and maps. ‘Two vuiumes, crown octavo, 
cloth, gilt tops, in cloth box (with slip covers) 

3 


Holland. By Epmonpo Dz Amicis. Trans- 
lated from the Italian, by HELLEN ZIMMERN. II- 
lustrated with 44 photogravure illustrations and 
map. Bound in two volumes, crown 8vyo, gilt 
tops, cloth, ornamental, 
covers) 


Spain and the Spaniards, By Epmonpo 
DE AMICIS Travslated from the Italian, by 
STANLEY RHOADS YARNALL, M. A. Illustrated 
with 45 photogravure illustrations and a map. 
With an index. Bound in two volumes, crown 
8vo, gilt tops, cloth, ornamental, in cloth box 
(with slip covers) 

Three-quarters calf, gilt tops. ..... . 


For sale by all booksel/ers, or sent postpaid by the 
publishers. 


HENRY T, COATES & Co., Philadelphia. 


Mention The Critic. 











Second Edition Now Ready 
THE 


PRIVATE 
LIBRARY 


WHAT WE DO KNOW 
WHAT WE DON’T KNOW 
WHAT WE OUGHT TO KNOW 
ABOUT OUR BOOKS 
BY 


ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS 


1 Vol., Crown Quarto, Cloth, Uncut, $1.50 


J. W. BOUTON 
(And all Booksellere) 10 Wast 28TH St., New Yore 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


First EDITIONS, etc., etc. FOR SALR. AN ILLUSTRATED 
CaTALOGUE OF. PART it., WITH SEVENTY-ONE REPRODUCTIONS 
OF PLA’ TITLE PAGES, etc., etc. Works relating to the 
Civil War and Cromwell, Coaching, Cookery, Costume, Queen 
Elizabeth, Freemasonry, Gardening. aw first ed- 
ttions, by Charles Cutton, Abraham Cowley, William Coupes 
Danie toe, Charles Dickens, Dr. John Donne, Mic 
Drayton, John Dryden, Thomas Durfey, John Evelyn, Henry 
ie First EDITIONS ot books illustrated b George 
and Robert Cruikshank, Richard Doyle, and — Furness; 
and a large collection of curious: acetiz. Part II. vo, 74 
pager, post free, Is. 

Publisher, 





at WM. R. JENKINS’, 








PICKER:NG & CHATTO, 
66 
e 
851 SIxTH AVENUE, 


FRENCH BOOKS = 


NDON, S. W. 
Complete Catalogue on application. 


Whez writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 








BOOKS 


‘For Presents. 


We invite attention to the very exten- 
sive stock that we have prepared in our 
Retail Department for the Christmas 
Season. Our new catalogues Nos. 15 
‘and 16 (of 140 pages) describing much 
‘of this stock, will be sent upon request. 

These catalogues have been very careful- 
ly compiled, and to some extent constitute 
a guide to the best works in English Liter- 
ature. They will be found of value in giv- 
ing suggestions as to current editions as 
‘wellas to Rare English editions of the 
Standard Authors. They also include 
‘Books, with Extra Illustrations, and many 
unusual works in single volumes and small 
sets with rich and artistic bindings, which 
will appeal with special force to the 
book-lover and connoisseur, and will well 
repay careful examination. 

Our stock also includes all the New 
‘Holiday publications, and a large col- 
lection of the best books for Children, 


G.P. Putnam’s Sons 
Retail Department, 
27 & 29 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


“ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS, has just issued a NEW 
BOOK to match his livesof Washington and Lincoin 


A True Story of U. S. GRANT, 


$1.50. As readable asa story of adventures and all 
true. Get it for the Boys and Girls. 


MODERN FAIRYLAND, 
By ELCY BURNHAMI, 
$1.25, is very bright and altogether novel. 
it for the little ones. 

Ask for these new Lothrop books at your book- 
sellers; His First Charge, by Faye Huntington, 
$1.25; The Great Island, by Willis Boyd Allen, 75 
cents; Phronsie Pepper, by Margaret Sidney, $1.50; 
Tom Pickering of Scutney, by Sophia Swett, $1.x5. 

Send for holiday list and latest catalogue. 

LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


ms 92 Pearl St., Boston. 


Look at 


e. ‘ 
9 

Authors’ Readings. 

‘Under the auspices of the Booksellers’ and Stat. Prov. 
Ass'n of the U.3., at CHICKERING HALL, 130 Fifth Ave., cor. 
18th St., Friday, December 0th, at 8 P. M. 

MR. BRANDER MATTHEWS wil! preside. 
* The following authors will read trom their own works: Dr. 
8, Weir Mitchhell, Mrs. Sherwood, Paul L. Ford, Margaret E. 
Sangster, John Kendrick Bangs, Abby Sage Richardson, 

: Henry van Dyke, Florence M. Kingsley, Geo. W. Smalley. 

Tickets, including reserved seats, $1.50, $1.00 and 75c. For 
mile by E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 W. 23d St.; G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 29 W. 23d St.; Charles Scribner's Sons, 155 Fifth Ave.; 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square; Thomas Whittaker, 2 and3 
Bible House, and other Bookstores. 





The Mercantite Library, 
Contains 255,000 vol: 
+ gg james. 
fthe city. 
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The Critic 


Gloves, Handerchiefs, 
Men’s Neckwear, House Coats, 
Dressing Gowns, 
Umbrellas, Travelling Bags, 


Steamer Rugs. 


Jroadovay AR 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 





Beetetecerer WISH LL SHRLERYS, 
: Dr. Jaeger’s 
The Standard Underwear of the World 


Made from the Finest Pure Wool, under the 
supervision of Prof. Dr. G. Jaeger, is always 
of one standard quality, producing the fin 
estand softest undergarments. 
Beware of imitations! The 
genuine have 
DR. JAEGER’S 
PORTRAIT STAMPED 
UPON THEM. 
These garments can be made 
to order if desired. Explana- 
tory and Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price-list sent free by mail, on 
application. 
DR. JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 
| Main Retail Store: | 
> 16 West 23d St. | 166 Broadway, 
New York. | 248W.125thSt. 
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CRITIC ADVERTISING RATES 
Agate measure ; 14 lines to inch, 140 to col.,3 cols. to page. 


Single insertion (one week), per line, 20 
2 covsecutive insertions, per line, each wk, 18 
lI month (4insertions), ‘“ ‘* “ “ 6 
2 months ( 8 insertivns), ‘“ Ded “ 
8 months (13 insertions), ‘ as = 
4 months (17 insertions), ‘ 6 4 
6 months (26 in-ertions), ‘ es “x 
9 months (39 insertions), ‘ = - cts. 
12 months (52 insertions), “ * cts 
Rates for repeated insertions do not hold good if 
advertisements are changed uftener than once a 
month 
Ten per cent. is added to above rates when ad- 
vertisements are inserted only every other week. 
One column (140 lines straight), $20. One page, $60. 
On contracts for 3,000 lines per year, 12 cents per 
line. For 5,000 lines, 10 cents per line. 
Twenty per cent. additional for choice of position. 


TO PUBLISHERS 
Special rates are quoted to publishers for adver- 
tisements sent direct. For publishers’ advertise- 
= coming through agents, the rates are as 
above. 
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The Critic is sent to advertisers without charge. 


Ge Advertisements must be received by noon on 
Wednesday for the current week’s issue. 


Patronize American industries 
—wear KNOX HATS. 
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The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 











EDUCATIONAL 
SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES 
Ih agate lines to the inch 
Less than 13 weeks (3 months), 15c. a line per week. 
18 to 2% weeks 1%, =” ve 9 
sé 51 weeks 


P 10e. 
52 weeks (one year) 


8c. 
CONNECTICUT _ 


Woodside Seminary. scrcotdengncmae 
6 ary. school, delighttat 
y located. Ci 
Hartford, Conn. advantages pf 
culture. WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 


Miss SARA J. SMITH, Prin. 
NEW YORK 

St. Agnes School 

Under the direction of Bishop Doane. 

aration for all colleges. Special Studies and 

Courses of College Study. Special advantages 


in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 
Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 


NEw York, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
Academic and College Preparatory. Special advantages in 

Artand Music. Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 
One and a half hours from New York. 











Prep- 








HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. .63d year. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


NEW YORK CITY 


; MISSES ELY’S SCHOUL FOR GIRLS. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
S5th and 86th Streets, New York. 
MISS WALKER’S DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
448 Madison Avenue. 


Primary and Advanced Classes, including Preparation for 
College. Post-Graduate Classes begin November Ist. 














y Cy 
TRAINING THE SENSE IMPRESSIONS. 
CHARLES RARNARD will repeat before Schools and@ 
Clubs lis new lecture on the training oithe sense impres- 
sions of young people. Illustrated by. many novel experi- 
ments and sense-drills. For particulars address CHasLEs 
BARNARD, room 11, 1440 Broadway, New York. 


How TO SEE THE POINT 
AND PLACE IT: 
Punctuation Without Rules of Gramnrar. 
A book of torty pages which — punctuating rapidly by 
example. 
Many people who have studied English, Latin and Greek 
Grammar are very careless and slovenly punctuators. This 


book is indispensable to all writers. Memorizing rules and 
exceptions wastes time and they are soon forgotten. By 


Mail 2 cts. 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 
123 Liberty St. N. Y. 








% When cons. ecg ask for 
r. Grant. 
AT + Whenever you need a book, 
address Mr. Grant. 
ia caneenie i ag pam ome sorarpn pow te quo- 
SC N a ae oe ation e tooe catalogues 
kk: cod 
prices, sent for }ocentttams — oe 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 


23 West 42d St., '°. . . New York. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
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